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The Struggle for Germany 


ENERAE SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON’S speech at Duesseicorf on 
April 7th marked one more definite stage in the development of 

joint Anglo-American—indeed, of Western European—policy towards 
Germany. Its significance was largely obscured in the press of the worid 
by the mounting toll of incidents between the occupying powers in 
Berlin and Vienna ; if the Russians were deliberately trying to muffle the 
announcement of a decided change in policy, they certainly succeeded. 
Perhaps also what General Robertson had to say came as something of an 
anti-climax because it has obviously been coming ever since the Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers broke down last December. But it is 
nevertheless an event of great importance when the Germans are told 
that the last attempts to secure the unity of their country have proved 
vain and that a German Government will be established in the Western 
zones as soon as agreement is reached with the French. ‘The delay of four 
months has had the incidental advantage that the European Recovery 
Programme is now law and General Robertson was able to link his bitter 
demand that the Germans should recognise the division of their country 
with the news. that their coming State would not only share in the flow 
of Marshall dollars, but would enter the permanent organisation to be 
set up as successor to the Committee for. European Economic Co- 
operation and enjoy the benefits of membership of the Western Union. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect the Germans to show any 
enthusiasm at this news. Certainly there has been no rejoicing ; it has 
rather been received with sullen indifference: © Their reaction should 
point a valuable lesson for the countries of Western: Europe and: for the 
United States which, it should never be forgotten, is a great Western 
European’ Power today, by virtue of its occupation of Germany and of 
the influence it will wield through ERP. The lesson is that Germany 
cannot be treated as just another.example of the existing split between 
East and West and. classified on one side or the other, since here the 
dividing line runs not along a national frontier, but. through the heart 
of a country... It.is true, and important, that the Germany east of the 
iron curtain is.only one-third of the Germany. west of that barrier, and 
that so far as the political and economic climate goes, it might be Tash- 


kent or Magnetogorsk that lies across the dividing line instead of Leipzig 


or Jena: But they are the same Germans: on both sides. This simple 
fact means that there can be no permanent division of the country into 
spheres of influence. Everywhere else in the world it is possible to 
imagine an agreement to disagree between Communism and Democracy, 
between Moscow and Washington, with a line drawn that both parties 
would accept and observe. But this cannot be done in Germany. There, 
in the end, Moscow must win the West, or the West must win the East. 
The present iron curtain only marks the line within which forces—in 


the West, at least, they are peaceful forces—are now being built up. 


It is.a hard, battle: which: will have to be fought in the West, as the 


. jaundiced reception of General Robertson’s pronouncement showed. The 
_ warning is clear. The Germans. cannot: be won. by. economic, bribes 
‘alone. An increased flow of food and raw materials’ is indeed essential, 
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But it is not enough. The Germans accept such benefits.as’ 
their right, as a y inadequate compensation—which has 
still.to materialise—for the harm done to them by ey the 
“ innocent” victims ”-of rivalry at al querors. 

But if to give the Germans material le Cicalikcle, 
to give them back their political sovereignty, Lol to do that 
alone, would be dangerous. ‘The logic-of Anglo-American 
policy is driving in that direction. But it might prove to be 
fatal if the conception should take hold in London and Washing- 
ton that realistic policy consisted solely in building up German 
heavy industry, in forming the centralised state that efficiency 
demands, and even eventually in arming a new German Wehr- 
macht—for which the first demand has just been voiced by a 
German political leader in, Frankfurt, 

The danger of such a policy liés not only in the alarm it 
would engeader among Germany’s neighbours—leading per- 
haps to a tatal withdrawal of their co-operation—but also in the 
probability that it would create exactly the type of German state 
which wouid be open to Russian bribery. So long as the ideas 
governing German actions are those ot the absouute rights of 
ine state over the individual, cf nationalism, of military power 
and of Germany’s sacred right to expand, so long will Kussia 
hold out a lure which will become potent once the reconstruc- 
tion of the Soviet Unicon is far enough advanced for economic 
concessions to be made to the Germans in the Eastern zone. 





* 


In short, a competition for the soul of Germany is now no 
longer avoidable—and it is the soul that must be won. The 
Russians will always have the advantage of speed. In the next 
few months they can be expected to produce a “ German 
National Assembly,” a constitution and a Government, while 
the Americans and the British are still meticulously and very 
slowly putting the Western Germans through the preliminary 
stages of democratic procedure. The West also has all the 
handicaps of its honesty. America and Britain cannot, as the 
Russians can, create a German Government and endow it osten- 
sibly with full powers, and then control its every action through 
the secret police. They will have to compensate for their handi- 
caps by greater imagination and statesmanship as well as by 
their superior economic resources. 

At the moment, the possession of Berlin is another advantage 
for the Russians, since, if there are to be two rival Governments 
of Germany, the one that sits in Berlin will have an undoubted 
psychological advantage. But in the longer run, the argument 
might well be reversed. The conception of a westward-looking 
Germany is difficult to reconcile with a Reich having Berlin as 
its capital. History and geography are both against Berlin— 
history because Berlin’s associations are entirely with Prussian 
militarism and its eastern conquests ; and geography because 
Berlin, having now neither hinterland nor port, must ‘either 
recapture or else be absorbed in, the Communist East. ‘When 
Berlin became the capital of Germany, it linked the fate of 
Munich and Cologne with that of: Danzig: and ‘Koenigsberg. 
Frankfurt has an older and a sounder tradition, which has been 
in eclipse for a hundred years, but-it is all to the West’s advan- 
tage that it should now be restored, Berlin must not, of course, 
be abandoned.to the Russians. . The retention of a foothold in 
Berlin has become essential as a point of prestige ; but not 
because Berlin is the only possible, or even a desirable, capital 
for Germany. 


It is as well to restate the essence of the problem. It is to 
re-create a Germany with the full powers of a centralised | 
government and with an unimpaired industrial capacity—any- | 
thing less than this will make Democratic Germany ess ‘attrac-’’ 


tive to the Germans than Soviet Germany. But this Germany, 
when it is re-established, must not be of a nature to start on a 
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third adventure of aggressive nationalism, or even to frighten 
its western by showing signs of 
late to hope for sucha 
% uali D 

thar i *be trust 

win ie “Eastern Germans for the W' 
perhaps‘more than there was six mallthi 
fact that a Western European Union is being born under the 
sponsorship of America-in-Europe and life .may have been 
breathed into it before Germany has to make the final fatal 
choice between East and West. Within such a Union, Ge | 
may yet be guided to a new Western outlook, to a breach 
with the tradition which took shape with Bismarck’ s blood and 
iron, proceeded to Hitler, and will turn to find sdlvation in more 






.bl66d,'and more iron, in-a still better German-Russian mise 


if the statesmen of the West fail at this moment. 


x 


In terms of practical policy, what this means is that the new 
German State should from the outset be conceived as a part of 
the Western Union. Moreover, its part should, as soon as pos- 
sible, be an equal part with that of the other members. « If Ger- 
many continues to be regarded as a colonial dependency of 
Western Europe, then German ambitions will find their fulfil- 
ment in the East. But if Germany is to have equal rights in the 
Western Union, but still not to have enough sovereignty left to 
be a menace, then it follows that the other Western States must 
equally surrender to the Union some of their vital national 
sovereignty. This is a hard point, but. it isan imescapable one, 
For sooner or later (and sooner rather than later) the Germans 
will test any international society of which they are asked to 
be members by the one touchstone of equality. Commun 
terrorism and starvation may be more attractive, if spiced va 
formal equality of status, than all the human rights and material 
welfare that the West can offer, if they are linked to the a 
tions of inequality. 

The first requirement for a solution of the German preb 
on which all else hangs, is therefore that there should be a real 
Western Union—something much more than a facade or a 
diplomatic gesture, something that can absolutely guarantet 
peace within its own borders—and that Germany should from 
the outset be regarded as a full member of it. The second 
requirement is that the policy should take shape quickly. The 
delays and hesitations, the false starts and ‘the tergiversations, 


the treacherous passions and the misleading sentimentalities that 


have dogged Western policy towards Germany have been af 
indictment of the quality of statesmanship applied to the issue, 
Now so much time, has been. wasted. that;,what  reinains jis 
desperately short. There is very little time left in which 
Western occupying powers will have any power of decision lef 
in Germany, for the Germans will not for ever remain in 
present’ sullen passivity, .I£ by the time they are, once. more if 
control of their own affairs, there is not a Western Union, of 
the ‘substantial prospect of one, ‘near enough’ and attract 
enough to engage the mind of the Caine Me the See 

lost. The\hesitations of the French—and to a lesser degree 

the Dutch and Belgians—are easy to understand’; a 
must not be made the cause of further delay. If there were 


nothing behind the iron curtain, then it might, be possible to 


leave Germany to rot. But, as it is, the only alternatives’ are 


- to see Germany an equal member of the; Western 


or the spearhead of the eastern bloc. This makes it an 
more deplorable ‘blunder that in Paris this week no“ 
sdibliddlltecs of the West Greten- cae daeemmantate ts 


have added their signatures to those of General Robertson and 


General Koenig. An opportunity for making ‘a start witha 
desperately urgent matter has been lost. ‘And evety lost oppor 
seals lot Sale SE SE 
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The Frontiers of Planning : 


S in international affairs, so in economic, any major 
upheaval leaves frontiers in a fluid and provisional state, 
expressing an equally fluid and provisional balance of power. 
The frontiers of the planned economy—or since “ planned ” 
is a question-begging word, the authoritatively directed 
economy—surged forward during the war as they do in every 
war. Not even the most uncompromising supporters of the 
price ecoromy with its Hidden Hand have ever maintained 
that it could function without supplement in siege conditions ; 
and the difference between the multiplicity of peacetime 
economic ends and the simple unity of those pursued in war 
needs no further stress... But after other wars the frontiers have 
rolied back ; rationing, allecations, controls of all kinds, have 
been interred hugger-mugger with at most an attenuated 
DORA to mark the site of their common grave. In 1945, on 
the contrary, they served as a strategic base for further 
advances. It would be unprofitable to rehash the reasons for this 
change of attitude, to try to conjecture just exactly what the 
electorate thought they: were voting for in 1945.3; what does 
stand out clearly is that the. spread of economic authori- 
tarianism has reached a step representing neither a logical 
finality—on this all parties would agree—nor even a point in a 
logically conceived progress to such a finality. It is as irrelevant 
to the final and reasonable frontier, between the civically deter- 
mined and the market-determinéd economy as the military 
front line is, at the moment of the Cease Fire, to the ethnic 
boundary between two contending states. 

This is a fact to be taken into account by critics of planning 
as such if they elect—as, in the interest of realism, they 
obviously must—to illustrate their strictures by vivid examples 
drawn from contemporary life. Criticism of planning as such 
is one thing, anda perfectly legitimate thing ; criticism of par- 
ticular plans as carried out, in the circumstances and under the 
pressures described above, in the wrong ways, by the wrong 
people, for the wrong motives, and in the wrong fields, is equally 
legitimate but quite different. And confusion between the two 
is decidedly unhelpful. To say “ You cannot plan effectively if 
you allow inflation to play Old Harry with prices, costs and 
incentives,” or “ if you refuse to take account of the limitations 
of your administrative machine,” or “if you have not the 
courage to override the special interests of your political sup-~ 
porters ” is not the same thing as to say “ You cannot plan at 
all, for reasons inherent in the very nature of planning.” In 
the revival of liberal economics which can now be detected, a 
good deal of this sort of confusion is evident ; with the result 
that the champions of the free economy find themselves proving 
far too much. From: their arguments it sometimes appears to 
follow not merely that there must be something ridiculous about 
a policy which leads to a man’s being fined for spending £10 
worth of his own time in decorating his house, but also that no 
enterprise can ever be carried’ on economically unless every 
part of it is subject to the checks and spurs of market competi- 
tion ; that no body of men discussing an economic programme 
can possibly reach a rational conclusion unless they are competi- 
tors guided by the rrofit motive ; and that the public is totally 
incapable of expressing any economic opinion except through 
the market. ; 


Professor John Jewkes’s “ Ordeal by Planning ”* is a highly” 


significant case in point. It is an admirable polemic, worthy to 
stand by Professor Hayek’s “Road to Serfdom,” and having 


* Ordeal by Planning?” By John Jewkes: “Macmillan 248 pages. 
dai 6d tet sition cay E a 


over the latter the considerable advantages of up-to-the-minute 
topicality, It is the sort of book to make any reader, exasperated 
by the vagaries of postwar pseudo-planning, thump the table 
or utter inarticulate cries of applause, It has shape, style, logic, 
a sure grasp of principles. It is a book which eminently needed 
to be written, a book to be read with as much enjoyment as 
edification. 

It is also a decidedly dangerous book. It is dangerous because 
it fails. to draw any distinction,, not. only..between. planning as 
such, and. the shortcomings of a.particular plan, but.between, 
as. at were, the surveying of the highway and the. control of 
the driving of every vehicle in.the. traffic stream ; between. an 
attempt to influence the economic. weather and the control. of 
every individual raindrop ; between the legitimate right of a 
democracy to.alter the broad framework of its own social struc- 
ture, and the less legitimate -projection into. law or. regulation 
of the. idiosyncrasies of its representatives. _And.as even the 
most ordinary of ordinary men knows in his bones that these 
distinctions exist, such books as this run the serious risk of 
discrediting their own liberal.thesis, which has had in all con- 
science enough undeserved discredit cast upon it already. 
Had Professor Jewkes supplemented his superbly destructive 
analysis of planning or would-be planning with a discussion of 
the rationally desitable frontiér between the civic and the mar- 
ket economies—the frontier that is desirable today, given today’s 
techniques, today’s administrative possibilities, today’s special 
difficulties and today’s social aspirations—he could have lifted 
the whole debate on to a different plane. 


* 


For here, surely, is the sort of question which can be 
reasonably argued by men of good Will regardless of party labels. 
It is now obvious to everyone, from the convinced collectivist 
to the most extreme individualist, that (for instance) monetary 
policy should be in the hands of the Government and not left 
to private individuals; not because bankers are wicked 
men addicted to ramps, not because profit is immoral, not 
because private enterprise is generally incapable of effecting 
public benefits, but because in this particular instance the link 
between private profit and public need breaks down on inspec- 
tion. Monetary policy is unequivocally on the collectivist side 
of the frontier, along with the police, the highway system and 
the armed forces. It is almost equally generally agreed (though 
Professor Jewkes significantly says nothing on this point) that the 
geographical planning of building developments is a necessary 
activity and one which cannot be carried on by private enter- 
prise; not because private enterprise is incapable of actually 
carrying out these developments, not because official taste and 
judgment are superior to private taste and judgment, but 
because in this field there is an unmistakable and very wide 
divergence between private and social costs and private and 
social benefits. 

Other instances are debatable. To what degree, for instance, 
is the “ postalisation ” of public services desirable—the subsidy, 
as under the postal system’s flat rates, of high-cost services by 
the consumers of low-cost services ? According to the calculus 
of pure competitive economics, “ postalisation” is all wrong. 
It is all wrong that a rush-hour bus ticket should cost as much 
asa slack-time bus ticket ; that the five o’clock queue should 
subsidise the comfortable and solitary midnight passenger. He 
is subsidised ; costs per passenger are obviously much lower 
when the bus is full; but would even Professor Jewkes suggest 
that competitive buses should be allowed to cream off the rush- 





i 
hour traffic by cutting fares ? And if it is admitted that “ postali- 
cation,” the disregard for particular purposes of the cost-price 
nexus, can thus be a convenience of porns economic value, 
then the door is opened to just those vague - -considera- 
tions of “ public benefit,” “national interest,” and so on, on 
which Professor Jewkes, (and the ultra-liberal school in general) 
pour such scorn. There are areas, in fact, where the frontier 
needs to be drawn with reference to the relative costs of operat- 
ing the price system in its full nicety of detail (say with an 
auction, at the platform gates, of tickets for the “ Bournemouth 
Belle”) and of working the cruder, but less time-wasting, 
device of arbitrary commonsense decision. 


x 


Enough has been said to show that the extremist case for 
lamning all Government economic activity outright and push- 
ing its frontiers back into the sea is, at least, unrealistic. But 
the exact drawing of any frontier is, as postwar statesmen have 
painfully found out, considerably less important than a proper 
relationship between the entities cn both sides of the frontier. 
In the last resort, Professor Jewkes’s quarrel, and the quarrel 
of other sensible people far less Right-minded than he, is not 
with the attribution of any particular region or function to the 
sphere of Government planning ; it is with the claim of the 
planners to exercise detailed authority, at their own con- 
venience, wherever they choose. Eighty per cent of economic 
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activity in Great, Britain, as Mr Morrison has said, remains 
in the hands of private enterprise ; but the degree of its inde- 
pendence is just about comparable to that of the satellite states 
east of the Iron Curtain. Business men outside the nationalised 
industries may retain their trade name on their notepaper, as 
Rumania or Bulgaria retain a national flag ; but their activities 
are as subject to veto, their judgment as liable to supersessign, 
their essential supplies and markets as dependent on the good 
will of the predominant Power, and their separate existences as 
precarious, as those of any Soviet ally. Under no definition can 
this be described as freedom. 

That the state must have ultimate authority goes withooe 
saying. But the planning machine is a lesser thing than the 
state. Its business is to plan within its own limits, beginning 
with a monetary policy which does not frustrate both its own 
plans and those of the public ; to have the courage of its own 
expertise, without respect of persons or of pressure groups; 
and to remember on the other hand, with due humility, that 
plans are made for men and not men for plans. Its expedient 
frontiers are not immutably fixed by supernatural wisdom. 
They may expand ; they may quite possibly shrink. What is 
essential is that they should conform to present realities, and that 
beyond them liberty, under the rule of law, should be genuine 
and not a sham. Freedom and planning can co-exist ; but the 
prime conditions of that harmony is that planners shall respect 
freedom—and know when to keep their hands off. ~ 


The Economy of Europe 


HEN the third session of the Economic Commission for 
Europe opens at Geneva on April 26th, it will have on 
its agenda the consideration of the Report on the European 
economic situation prepared by its Research and Planning 
Division, In one sense this lueid and exhaustive survey says little 
that is mew, since the gravest economic problem facing Europe 
—the profound disequilibrium in its balance of payments—has 
been under the researcher’s micrescope for the last nine months, 
but in pursuing its analysis, the Report reaches clearer and better 
documented conclusions on the nature of the problem and sug- 
gests more apparently practicable methods of meeting it than 
any previous survey has been able to do. In particular, it brings 
out with alarming clarity the most disturbing feature of the dis- 
eguilibrium—its potential permanence. 

The pattern of multilateral trade that was created before the 
first World War and continued to be the basis of prosperity until 
the second was based primarily on three factors—the first was 
the large income derived by the European nations in general 
and by Great Britain in particular from overseas investments 
and from such invisible items as shipping. In this way, for the 
two years 1919 and 1920 taken together, Europe earned $4 
billion (at today’s rates), Britain’s share being about $2} billion. 
This cushion of investment enabled Europe to afford a surplus 
of imports over exports which in the two years after the first war 
was in the neighbourhood of $12 billion—a figure about as great 
as the deficit for 1946 and 1947. 

The second factor was the trading relationship of Europe 
with Germany and Britain. Germany’s balance with the rest of 
Europe was almost invariably favourable, whereas Great Britain 
consistently imported more from the European nations than it 
exported to them. Their prosperity was therefore based in part 
cen their ability to buy German goods—of which the bulk were 
the products of heavy industry—and to offset the deficit by their 
trade with Britain. The third factor was a similar relationship 
in world trade. Europe did not balance its trading account with 


the United States, but had a surplus with the rest of the world, 


while the rest of the world tended to export more to the United 


States than it imported from there. In this way a species of 
triangular balance was maintained. 

The most disconcerting fact about the aftermath of the second 
World War is, as the Report clearly brings out, the almost com- 
plete disappearance of these three essential features of the pre- 
war trading system. The period after the 1914-1918 war in 
many ways resembled the present troubled times. There was 
the same vast surplus of imports over exports. Then as now 
productivity fell. Then as now inflation distorted the nations’ 
cconomies and aggravated the tendency to import more and 
export less. But the reason why the crisis is more serious and 
more apparently insoluble today is that the foundations of the 
old system have crumbled. Europe’s income from overseas 
investments, shipping and other invisibles has dwindled away. 
In 1946 and 1947 it was a minus quantity, the deficit running 
at the level of $1.4 billion. As shipping is restored, tourism 
begins again and emigrants’ remittances start to flow, the income 
derived from invisible items will certainly rise a little, but 
Europe’s overseas investments cannot be recreated—at least not. 
quickly. There the change is almost certainly permanent. 


This fact helps to explain the second fundamental change— 


the disappearance of the European balance between Germany 
and Britain, Britain can no longer afford large adverse trade. 
balances. In 1946 it exported to Europe more than it imported, 
As for Germany, its elimination is the chief cause of lowered 
levels of production, of bottlenecks and disintegrated trade rela-. 
tionships in Europe, The fact that Eastern European. nations 
have participated in the drafting of the Report has not led it 10 


minimise the catastrophic consequences for Europe of Gormenpy: 


collapse. 
The last factor—the old triangular balance between Europe, 


other non-European. areas and the United States—has also 


vanished. Not onty has Europe a gigantic deficit with the United, 


States. The non-European nations have an equal.one and there, 


can be no question for years to come of Europe earning dollars 
by selling to nations with a dollar surplus. All are equally 


indebted and equally in need. And the likelihood that this’ 
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represents a permanent trend is shown by the fact that the 
proportion of United States imports from any country to its 


own productive capacity has declined sharply since, the first ! 


World War. Producing more and buying relatively less is an 
unmistakable trend in the American economy. 

From this analysis certain conclusions follow which the 
Report underlines, either explicitly or by implication. Europe 
must achieve a balance in its trading accounts. So much is 
clear, but should it be achieved by cutting imports or by ex- 
panding exports or by increasing production or by what pro- 
portions of all three? The Report analyses the character of 
Europe’s present imports and finds that in the categories of 
foodstuffs and industrial raw materials, a percentage (of which 
the bulk comes from the United States) belongs to the category 
of relief shipments and may be expected to decline as European 
production, which at present, largely because of Germany’s ruin, 
is nearly 20 per cent below the prewar level, recovers its normal 
output. Another category—heavy equipment—may also decline 
when the exceptional period of postwar reconstruction comes 
to an end. But ever when these favourable developments are 
allowed for, the loss of overseas investments, the destruction 
of capital in Europe and the growth of about § or 6 per cent 
in the population make a return to the prewar pattern of 
imports and exports improbable. 

What then can be done ? The Report examines the possi- 
bilities of expanding exports and believes that only in the 
category of heavy industry can a really large increase be secured. 
Any sufficient ‘contraction of imports is still more difficult, 
since the food and raw materials habitually imported are the 
very basis of the European economic system ; but any expan- 
sions in European-grown food and in European production of 
coal, iron and steel and timber would ease the strain. And 
the category of imports of manufactured goods could be drastic- 
ally cut, if the proposed expansion in European heavy industry 
took place. That German recovery is an essential part of this 
programme is not underlined, but is implicit in the Report. 

This main thread of inquiry—the origins, nature and possible 
cure of Europe’s disequilibrium—is naturally accompanied by 
a number of supporting studies, some of which break relatively 
new and interesting ground—for instance, the comparison of 
the “terms of trade” for Britain and for Europe respectively 
and the analysis of the impact of inflation upon the nations’ 
internal economy and foreign trade. Altogether the Report is a 
sober, comprehensive and, within the limits imposed by the 
doubtful character of many Governments’ statistics, a reliable 
piece of work. But many critics, while admitting its academic 
value, nevertheless’ regard it'as a waste of time and energy. 
What is the use, they argue, of discussing Europe as a whole 
when Europe is irrevocably divided ? Why keep a large Com- 
mission in being in Geneva when no Government will either 
listen to or act upon its recommendations ? Inevitably, when 


the Report comes up for detailed discussion at the end of this’ 
month, not only. its sybstance will be called into question, but 


‘also its raisom,d’étre andi, that of its parent body, the Economic 


ission for Europe. 

Admittedly, the Commission was not designed for a divided 
Europe in which one half would be undergoing reconstructi 
with dollars on a basis tending towards free enterprise and th 
other with roubles on the basis of total control. It is perfectly 
legitimate to question whether, in the conditions of 1948, the 
attempt to maintain the fiction of a single Europe is worth 
making and whether, if it is not, there is any useful role for 
the Commission to perform. The Commission’s critics have 
two main arguments. On the one hand, there is the practical 
circumstance that the supply of competent technicians, econo- 
mists and analysts capable of supplying the data for reconstruc- 
tion in Western Europe is far too limited to permit any diversion 
of resources to Geneva. The experts at Geneva should, so the 
argument runs, be withdrawn and set to work in the domain 
where not only analysis but action will be possible. 

The other argument is wider and consists simply in the belief 
that continued contacts, even trade contacts, with Eastern 
Europe weaken the West and should all be broken off. This’ 
second argument is clearly decisive one way or the other. Is or 
is not Eastern Europe to have any economic part to play in the 
West’s Recovery Programme? A glance at the Paris Report 
gives the answer. Active trade with Eastern Europe was there 
assumed as one of the prerequisites of the Western plan. In one 
crucial sector—coal—Polish exports are the key to achieving 
Western targets of production. In another, timber, an expansion 
of Eastern output could revolutionise the construction pro- 
gramme of the West. And in the vital question of European 
food supplies, there is little hope of restoring prewar standards 
of diet to an increased population without a revival and expan- 
sion of the traditional food exports from the East. And these 
economic arguments are reinforced by the political argument— 
that the Western Powers are determined to maintain, especially 
within the framework of the United Nations, whatever peaceful 
contacts they can across the barriers in Europe. It is Russian, 
not Western, policy to impose isolation. 

If this is the case, there is a strong case for maintaining the 
Commission at Geneva and making use of its undeniable com- 
petence. Rightly used, it can do much of the economic intelli- 
gence work for the Continuing Organisation, particularly where 
problems of Eastern European production are involved. Should 
its objectivity or its reliability at any time decline, a new policy 
would be necessary, but meanwhile there is everything to be 
said for establishing regular links between Geneva and the Con- 
tinuing Organisation in Paris, using the Commission wherever 
practicable, maintaining its functioning machinery of allocation 
and ensuring that as far as possible the resources of both Eastern 
and Western Europe are drawn into the struggle for recovery. 
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Local Government Reform 


HE second annual report of the Local Government 

Boundary Commission (HMSO, 1s.) contains a plan for 
the complete recasting of local government units in England. 
Wales is left for further consideration, and Scoiland, having a 
distinctive system of its own, is not covered. Local government 
is the chosen instrument for administering the great bulk of 
the nation’s social services and many of its public utilities, 
Upon its proper functioning depends not only their efficiency 
but also the maintenance of the vital democratic principle of 
local self-government. But at present it is under a great strain, 
with duties piled upon it by an impatient Parliament in excess 
of its ability.to execute them. To some, the strain itself is an 
argument against initiating reform at present. But unless reform 
is undertaken promptly, the local authorities will find their 
functions taken right out of their hands—as has happened with 
health and public assistance—and entrusted to new centralised 
services whose local roots are shallow and whose democratic 
accountability is at best remote. If life and vigour can be 
restored to local government, it will be well worth while. — 

The Commission, one member dissenting, states quitc 
frankly that, without a considerable extension of its powers and 
a fresh authorisation from Parliament, it is unable to perform 
its statutory function of creating “effective and convenient 
units of local government administration.” It then proceeds to 
set out in some detail the plan of reorganisation which it would 
introduce if authorised to do so. This plan represents a fine 
achievement in the admixture of reforming zeal and _ political 
realism. Some drastic changes are involved, but these are 
framed in a way that should cause the minimum of discontent 
among the existing local authorities, and do the least possible 
harm to tradition and sentiment. The plan, therefore, has some 
chance of winning Parliamentary acceptance. But this strength 
is also its weakness. While the proposed new system is 
undoubtedly an improvement, it contains failings of its own 
which might become fatal with the passing of time. 

The top authorities of English local government in the 
present system—those that have no authorities above their 
heads but the state itself—are the 80 county boroughs and the 
49 administrative counties. The county boroughs are “ all- 
purpose” authorities, administering all services within their 
boundaries and having no common administration with the 
counties surrounding them. The counties, on the other hand, 
are “two-tier” authorities, sharing their authority with the 
municipal boroughs, the urban districts and the rural districts 
beneath them. The chief defect in the system is the enormous 
variation in the size of these “major authorities,” the county 
boroughs ranging from 1,085,000 to 25,000 and the adminis- 
trative counties from 2,270,000 to 18,000. As a result, many 
of these major authorities are far too small for efficient 
administration. 

* 

The Commission’s main object has been to reduce these 
extremes of population. To get am efficient operating unit 
for the major services, and the rateable value to pay for it, 
necessitates a certain minimum of population. As services 
become more specialised and more costly, the desirable mini- 
mum rises. The Commission have put it at 200,000—they 
could hardly have chosen a lower figure, and most administra- 
tive experts would have gone higher, Their proposal is that 
the whole of England should be redivided into 67 new counties, 
none of which should have a lower population than 260.000. 
Twenty of these would be “ one-tier counties "that is to 
say, large towns whose status would be precisely the same as 
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counties would be administered on the two-tier system, with 
lesser authorities beneath them. ae 

This is a sound starting-point for reform, It enables the 
number of major authorities to be halved from a total of 129 
counties and county boroughs to a total of 67 two-tier and 
one-tier counties, to the general benefit of administrative effi- 
ciency and financial solvency. It does this without destroying 
the map of England, for the only administrative counties which 
would disappear are Herefordshire (united with Worcester- 
shire), Rutland (to Leicestershire) and the tiny units of the 
Isle of Ely, Soke of Peterborough, and Huntingdon (joined 
with Cambridge). In addition, the two present divisions of 
Suffolk would be re-united and the three “ Parts” of Lincolp 
reduced to two administrative counties, and Westmorland 
would be joined to the northernmost part of Lancashire. At 
the same time, the plan enables the virtues of all-purpose 
government—that is, one authority running all services—to 
be preserved in some of the largest towns. But just. as there 
is to be a minimum population for an all-purpose authority, 
the Commission also argues that an all-purpose authority is 
normally too large and remote from its citizens if it exceeds 
500,000 population (Birmingham is allowed to be an excep- 
tion to this rule). Its chief practical problem was how to 
treat the great provincial concentrations of population and 
industry, such as Merseyside and the Black. Country, where 
joint administrative needs and closely related housing and 
planning requirements point to a two-tier form of government, 
with a single major authority for each conurbation. . The diffi- 
culty facing the Commission was that while some large cities, 
such as Manchester or Liverpool are not unwilling to forgo 
their present all-purpose form of government in the interest 
of forming a centre for the surrounding region, others—such 
as Sheffield or Bradford—emphatically oppose the idea. More- 
over, there is the practical difficulty of what constitutes a con- 
urbation. For instance, the industrial grouping of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire is less closely concentrated than that of 
South Lancashire, while in the Commission’s view—but con- 
trary to the opinion of a prewar Royal Commission—the North 
and South banks of the Tyne do not require joint treatment. 

The Commission has therefore treated the problem on an 
empirical basis. It suggests that Lancashire (except the 
northernmost part) and North Cheshire should be divided into 
four two-tier counties, two of them concentrated on Manchester 
and Merseyside and the other two consisting of the mainly 
industrial portions of central Lancashire. (These proposals are 
illustrated in the accompanying map.) The Black Country 
would also be turned into a new two-tier county of South 
Staffordshire. In Yorkshire and on. Tyneside, on the other 
hand, the large towns of over 200,000 population would be left 
on their own as one-tier counties. Greater London is effectively 
outside the Commission’s terms of reference. 

Despite its respect for varying local conditions ‘and local 
feelings, it may be doubted whether this treatment takes a 
sufficiently firm hold of the pressing problems of the provincial 
conurbations. For one thing, the Commission has too timorous 
a distaste for large units, arguing that even a two-tier county 
should not (outside London) exceed 1,000,000 population, On 
this basis, it prefers its own plan to the better scheme of dividing 
Lancashire into three counties, and it insists on dividing the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, bringing into existence a “ South 
Riding.” It also, on somewhat flimsy evidence, allows to Tees 
side what it denies to Tyneside, and includes the whole of it 
inside Yorkshire, thus enlarging the resources of the North 


that of a county borough today. .The remaining 47 new — Riding. 
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The complete picture thus involves the elimination of seven 


counties, most of them indefensibly small units, and the insertion ’ 


of five new two-tier countigs. _) This is_ot § proposition to 
antagonise a majority of the existing counties—indeed it repre- 
sents an extension of the two-tier system. The case is different, 
however, with existing county boroughs, three-quarters of which 
would, under the Commission’s. proposals, cease to be -all- 
purpose authorities. The only. ones left in full possession of 
their autonomy, and rechristened “ one-tier counties,” are the 
large towns of over 200,000 population (other than Liverpool and 
Manchester). Although the list of these has been drawn 
generously, to allow for desirable boundary extensions, it com- 
ptises only 17 members (outside three doubtful towns in Greater 
London), namely, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Coventry, 
Derby, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, Southampton, Sunderland, 
with the Potteries (Stoke-on-Trent and district) and Central 
Sussex (Brighton and district). 


These towns have every reason to feel satisfied. But if the 
plan was left at this, the other existing county boroughs would 
strongly object and 
very likely secure 
its rejection. To 
mect the case of 
the medium-sized 
town, a new cate- 
gory of local 
authority is intro- 
duced by the Com- 
mission, occupying 
a privileged posi- 
tion within the 
framework of two- 
tier county admin- 
istration, and 
called, cunningly 
but confusingly, by 
the old title of 
county borough. 
This new - style 
county borough is 
described as a 
“most - 
authority ” — that 
is to say, it would 
be under the administration of the surrounding county 
for certain major services including police, fire brigades, and 
the more general aspects of town and country planning, but it 
would be a completely independent authority for education and 
health. The lower population limit for this new sort of “ county 
borough” is put at 60,000, thus enabling all but seven of the 
existing smaller county boroughs to qualify (and all of these 
eight, except Canterbury, would have their case further imvesti- 
gated) together with eleven other towns which do not at present 
enjoy the status of county boroughs. The total number of new 
county boroughs would initially be 63. 


GHESHIRE 
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Nevertheless it will create serious. } 
two-tier county administration. It will reduce the minimum 
administrative unit for ee ae er one of oo 
population—quite, contrary to the view of the experts. tt 

seriously weaken the counties’ administration of these and other 
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services in areas outside the county boroughs. Indeed it 


es 


at present. It. will not, as the Commission hopes, put an end 
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to the struggle between different types of local authority, for 
the counties will have to resist the encroachments of both one- 
} “\commty “Boroughs,” actual or aspiring. 
Indeed many towns are already encouraged to hope that Ht will 
be-easier to get county borough status of the new variety than 
of the old. Finally, the unevenness in power and_prestig 
between the new-style county boroughs, who will have ‘cop- 
siderable independence, and the other authorities ‘within the 
counties—municipal ‘boroughs’ and county districts—who as 
now will have very little to do, will be cause for much jealousy 
and dissatisfaction. To take one instance, presumably under the 
plan the inhabitants of the county borough of Reading would 
elect a third of the members of the Berkshire County Council, 
even though their interest in the efficient administration of the 
county would be limited to the police, the fire brigades and 
part of town planning. : 

In brief, the chief weakness of the Boundary Commission’s 
plan is that it tries to please too many existing authorities 
with the result that, just like the 1888 Act, it may beget further 
unprofitable struggles among local authorities and become some- 
what weak and 
anomalous within 
a short space of 
time. It is also a 
weakness—though 
it would be unfair 
to criticise - the 
Commision for not 
going still further 
outside their terms 
of reference—that 
the report says 
virtually nothing 
about finance. The 
basic dilemma of 
local government 
to-day is that an 
increasingly large 
part of its activities 
has to be financed 
by grants from the 
central § goverm 
ment, with a con- 
sequent divorce 
between adminis- 
trative responsibility and ultimate authority. The Commission 
quotes the Minister of Health to the effect that it is nonsense 
to talk about boundaries without talking about functions, and 
it might have added that it is nonsense to talk about functions 
without talking about finance. 

Nevertheless, even when these things are said, the Commis- 
sion’s plan for a new upper tier is vastly preferable to the exist- 
ing position. It is in the plan for the new lower tier of authori- 
ties that the chief weakness emerges. If the new category of 
“ most-purpose ” county borough was to be introduced at all, 
it should surely have been confined to towns of over 100,000 
or 150;000 population—otherwise the fabric of county sora 
ment will again slowly be destroyed. But the real task in this 
direction—that of securing a more homogeneous lower tier of 
authorities with some worthwhile jobs to do—is not properly 
tackled, except in the vague suggestion that there should for 
each county be a scheme of delegation of functions to its 
constituent county districts. : 

To conclude, this is an important report. It is better that 
OF ee. Ban Wy dant ees dat cy Ooectnde 
do ing. But it is very m er that t : 
‘should have the courage to turn the half-vision of the Com 
mission into a fully effective scheme of reform. | 
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T= Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, passed by Congress that might well be the subjects’ of these more precise unde 
and signed by President Truman on April 3rd, is takings are listed as: rey 


primarily concerned with the financing of foreign aid. It lays 
down the totals which shall be made available for various pur- 
poses and establishes the procedures by which further funds 
shall be obtained later. It is much less specific on the vital field 
of actual supply and administration, for here, it is clear, the 
aim has been to leave as much responsibility as possible to the 
Administrator, Mr Paul Hoffman. The kinds of agreement he 
may reach with the participating nations afe outlined and their 
general aims are laid down. But the actual content is left to his 
discretion. Another striking feature of the Act is the absence 
of political or economic. conditions. If this is America’s 
“imperialist plot,” it must be admitted that the capitalists are 
content to roar “ like any sucking dove.” 

Among its specific provisions, the Act authorises military aid 
to Greece and Turkey ($275 million), a $60 million contribu- 
tion to the International Children’s Fund, economic aid to 
China ($338 million) and an additional untied grant of $100 
million to China to permit.military purchases without involving 
the United States. But the bulk of the Act consists of Title I, 
the Economic Co-operation Act, better known as the Marshall 
Plan. Recognising that postwar disruption is not con- 
tained by national frontiers, and endangers not only peace, but 
the welfare of the United States and the attainment of the 
objectives of the United Nations, the preamble concludes that 
the situation in Europe calls for a plan of recovery to “ achieve 
that economic co-operation in Europe which is essential for 
lasting peace and prosperity.” The three chief aims of the Act 
are the promotion of production, the restoration of sound cur- 
rencies, and the stimulation of international trade. 

The Administrator, Mr Hoffman, is directed to review and 
appraise requirements for aid, to formulate and approve pro- 
grammes of aid, including specific projects to increase produc- 
tion, and to terminate aid or take “ remedial measures” if he 
is dissatisfied with the performance of any participating country 
or if changed conditions make further aid inconsistent with the 
foreign policy of the United States. For this section of the Act 
there is authorised (though not yet appropriated) $4.3 billion, 
plus an increase of $1 billion in the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank, making a total of $5.3 billion for the 
twelve months following the enactment of the Act. The 
Administrator is also empowered to extend “ convertibility 
guarantees ” of up to $15 million in the first year to encourage 
the investment of private American capital in approved Euro- 
pean enterprises. These guarantees may not exceed $300 mil- 
lion throughout the life of the programme, and to the extent 
that they are made—that is, to the extent that private funds are 
forthcoming—the lending power of the Export-Import Bank is 
reduced. Although references are made to a four-year pro- 
gramme, the present authorisation is only for a twelve-month 
period, and a fresh authorisation and appxopriation will be 
necessary each year. No limitations are placed on the amount 
of “ off-shore ” purchases—that is, the use of US dollars to 
buy supplies from countries other than the United States. The 
proportion of loans to grants is left to the decision of the 
Administrator and the National Advisory Council, of which 
he becomes a member. The decision on whether repayment 
should be requested will be determined partly by the nature of 
the help extended, and partly on whether there is a reasonable 
assurance of repayment, considering the capacity of the country 
to make such payments without jeopardising the general pur- 

of the plan. 

Although the shi of interim relief supplies is permitted 
and is already r way, the first task will be the ia- 
shen: te'the Beare af ‘Some -qith tee ahvee of ae 
Administrator, of agreements with the individual icipati 
countries or with an organisation representing them. Matters 
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1. Promotion of industrial and agricultural «production, 
including the submission of specific projects for increasing the 
production of coal, steel, food, and transport facilities. . 

2. Measures to stabilise currencies and exchange rates, and to 
balance budgets. — ‘¢ 

3. Co-operation with other participating countries to stimulate 
the interchange of goods and reduce trade barriers, 

4. The best use of resources of ind.vidual countries, including 
assets of their citizens in the United States, to further the 
common aims. 

s. Facilitating the transfer to the United States, “ by barter, 
sale, exchange, or otherwise, for stockpiling or other p 
on reasonable terms and in reasonable quantities,” of commodi- 
ties deficient or likely to become so in the United States. 

6. The placing in special accounts of local currencies equiva. 
lent to the sum contributed in grants by the United States, these 
funds to be used chiefly for internal stabilisation and the stimu. 
lation of production, as agreed by consultation between the 
country concerned, the Administrator, the National Advisory 
Council and the Public Advisory Council. ‘ 

7. Publishing quarterly accounts and furnishing any informa. 
tion needed to guide the Administrator. : 

8. The protection of the access of American industry to an 
equitable share of commodities needed by the United States, 

Where practicable, the Administrator is to use funds at his dis- 
posal to promote the production in participating countries of 
commodities deficient in the United States. He is also directed 
to ask the Secretary of State to obtain the agreement of the 
countries concerned to halt the removal of capital equipment 
as reparations if the retention in Germany of the equipment 
will assist European recovery. 

The specific protection of America’s economic interests and 
security has been kept to a minimum. Beyond provisions for 
obtaining foreign supplies of scarce commodities, already men- 
tioned, the Administrator is directed to carry out the procure- 
ment of supplies in such a way as to minimize the impact on 
the American economy ; he is to obtain petroleum and its pro- 
ducts abroad to the greatest extent possible and discourage the 
installation of oil-burning equipment where the use of alterna- 
tive fuels is practicable. American ships are to transport at least 
§0 per cent of the supplies procured in the United States. Agri- 
cultural commodities declared “ surplus” in the United States 
shall not be bought outside the United States, unless American 
surpluses are insufficient for European needs. 

Three provisions are aimed at Russia. One is that no export 
shall be authorised to a non-participating country wholly or 
partly in Europe of a commodity the supplies of which are 
insufficient for the needs of the participating countries unless 
such export is considered essential to i national interests of 
the United States. Another directs the Administrator to refuse 
delivery, insofar as possible, to participating countries of com- 
modities used in producing goods for sale to Russia and its 
satellites when the end-product would have been refused an 
export licence, had it been produced in the United States. 
Finally the Administrator may appeal to the President if he finds 
the granting of American export licences conflicts with the 
Recovery plan. 

The Act recognises the close relation of the Administrator 
with the Secretary of State, urges on them the closest consulta- 
tion, and provides that when conflicts arise, either between these 
two, or diplomatic and economic co-operation missions in 
each of the participating countries, the disagreement shall be 
resolved by the President. Two additional bodies are created 
to aid the Administrator in the formation of policy. One is 8 
Public Advisory Board of twelve citizens of “ broad and varied 

ience,” not officers of 


joint Congressional Committee of ten men drawn from the appro- 
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NOTES OF 


The Foreign Secretaries of the Sixteen are meeting in Paris 
for the first time since the American Foreign Assistance Bill 
became law. means of achieving their aim—the co- 
operative reconstruction of Western Europe—are assured. 
All attention must now be concentrated upon the machinery which 
will be used to deploy the resources to the best possible advantage, 
and the chief business of the new Conference will be to bring 
into being the continuing organisation upon which the main 
responsibility will fall. 

Yet even at this late hour it is difficult to be certain either of 
the shape or of the prospects of the Sixteen’s great venture. It 
is true that they are signing a multilateral act committing them- 
selves to the utmost co-operation; that in this act they avoid 
to a marked extent all safeguarding references to national sover- 
eignty and put their emphasis on pooling, on consultation, on 
expanding production and trade, and on fulfilling every condition 
necessary to ensure the success of the Plan’s joint operation. 

It is also true that, broadly speaking, the framework of the 
continuing organisation is also A council under Mr 
Bevin’s chairmanship will be its formal and ceremonial head. 
The work will be done by an executive committee of seven 
nations serving in rotation and drawn from the national delega- 
tions which will represent the separate interests of the Sixteen 
in Paris. Of this vital committee, Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, a 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State in the Foreign Office and chief 
British delegate, will be chairman. The committee will in turn 
be served by a seorctariat, of which the Secretary-General may 
be, in spite of Benelux opposition, a Frenchman. 


* 


So much is clear, but until the Sixteen Governments have con- 
cluded their separate agreements with the Americans, and until 
the continuing organisation has started its work, the actual shape 
and content and working metheds of ERP will remain obscure. 
There are, moreover, two general factors making for uncertainty. 
The first is the attitude of the British Government. Belief that 
it prefers a national to an international approach has been revived 
by the strength of the team it is sending to Washington—which 
includes not only Sir Oliver Franks, but also two of the ablest 
officials in Whitehall, Mr Frank Lee and Mr Hoyer Miller, Only 
practical experience of British policy will dispel this fear. 

The other factor is. considerable uncertainty over American 
plans. Mr Hoffman’s first statements have all been encouraging 
and on the right.lines. It is perfectly true that Europe needs 
nothing so much as the philosophy and practice of economic ex- 
pansion, and it is in this field of production and productivity 
that America has most to offer. But the fundamental difficulty 
has still to be faced that if the Sixteen Nations are to achieve 
independence of dollar aid by 1951—an aim which both. they 
and the Americans. devoutly support—they may. be compelled 
to do a number of things which discriminate against America 
in the meantime—for example, by substituting non-dollar imports 
for American imports, by seeking other sources of supply and 
by building up exports to other countries, sometimes in com- 
petition with American goods, : 

In other words, the real drama of ERP lies all ahead. Paris 
will only ring up the curtain. 


x * x 


War in Palestine 


In all but name, there is war in Palestine. The Special 
Assembly of the United Nations, convened to reconsider its 
decision on: partition, ‘will ‘meet in the shadow of the weck’s 
fighting and massacre on the roads to Jerusalem where a 
desperate fight is being waged by the Arabs to cut off the com- 
munity of some 100,000 Jews who live in the Holy City and by 
the Jews to enable convoys of supplies to reach their beleaguered 
fellow countrymen.’ The fighting has been bitter but indecisive. 
One fact has, however, emerged clearly. The British are’ no 
longer in full control of the. situation, and from now until May 
15th the pressure towards full-scale war will steadily increase. . 

These are the facts before the Assembly, and a reso- 
lutions ote of blame upon the retiring British will alter the 
Situation. eS ee ‘require force. To: re- 
plans laid to announce’an independent Jewishstate on May 15th. 


Even to impose a truce would now require force, for both sides 
are fairly launched in warfare. It is therefore totally’ unrealistic 
to discuss a “solution” for Palestine except in terms of force, and 
the choice before the Assembly lies between imposing by military 
means its Own solution (provided it can agree on one) or leaving 
the future of Palestine to be decided by the military supremacy 
of either Arab or Jew. 

Since the British will in no circumstances stay to execute the 
Assembly’s will, and the prospects of any other kind of force are 
virtually nil, it seems likely that, United Nations or no United 
Nations, the final decision in Palestine will be reached only ‘by 
civil war. It is difficult to conceive of an uglier outlook or “to 
remember a more shocking example of diplomatic bankruptcy ‘on 
the part of two supposedly friendly powers—the Americans and 
_ a the wretchedness of the prospect does not make 
it less rea 


* * * 


Berlin Parleys 


The collapse on Tuesday of the Anglo-Russian inquiry into 
the Gatow air disaster makes clearer than ever the Russian 
determinatioa to make mischief in Berlin. The British, with their 
belief in finding the facts before passing judgment, have behaved 
with a moderation which bordered on weakness. . They climbed 
down from their original demand for a Four-Power inquiry and 
conceded the point that only British and Russian eee 
sit on the commission, Even the remarks of the Russian member, 
General Alexandrov, who blatantly prejudged the inquiry, were 
allowed to pass unrebuked. Such reasonableness could not go 
on_ indefinitely, and on Tuesday, when General Alexandrov re- 
peated his refusal to hear American or German .witnesses,. the 
British member, Air Commodore Waite, rightly announced 
Britain’s intention to continue the inquiry alone, 

Whatever the rights or. wrongs. of this tragic disaster, the 
Russians’ ;sejection of every moderate British proposal is 
but..one more proof of. their. refusal. to co-operate in 
Germany, The British Government must accept the fact that 
they are dealing with a semi-hostile Power—a Power which will 
not go to war, but will go as near war as it dares. The 
tactics of mischief-making will be carried to almost intolerable 
limits. The British must now decide in collaboration with their 
American and French allies how much they want to retain—what 
proportion of their administration and how big a garrison—and 
then make it clear, unaggressively but decisively, that they mean 
to take any measures, however forceful, to hold their zones in 
Berlin. 

> * - 


Budget Debate 


Apart from Mr Dalton’s egregious accusation of conspiracy 
against his cheap money policy “in the press and in other 
circles,” the debate in the House of Commons on the Budget 
and the Economic Survey provided no headlines. Opposition 
criticism, as was only to be expected, was mainly directed against 
the special levy. Even if Sir Stafford Cripps’s repeated assur- 
ance of its “once-for-all” imposition could be believed in, it 
would still be impossible to justify. In spite of the Chancellor’s 
assurance that it will largely be paid out of income, there can be 
no doubt that, since it is so steeply progressive, it will in fact be 
paid in the higher ranges out of capital, and this at a time when 
the encouragement of private savings is of the first importance. 
The best that could be said of it, is that it must be excused 
politically as a sop to Left-wing opinion—a task which was cer- 
tainly not made any easier by Mr Dalton’s demand for a genuine: 
capital levy. 

The only other serious objection to the details of his proposals 
on their positive side was met by Sir Stafford Cripps with a con- 
cession restoring the exemption of children’s non-utility clothing 
from purchase tax. This was wise—though it makes his purchase 
tax changes, on balance, still less in accordance with his general 


criticism) of. the increase of taxation on. tobacco. and. . beer, 


the income tax changes could hardly fail..to. be welcomed. by 
the Conservatives as providing much-needed incentives by relief 
from direct taxation where Pee most necessary. ity on 
the score of omission that the get, is more -yulnerable, a 

Sir John Anderson’s criticism of the policy of . ‘abalising an 
subsidies at £400 million was made all the more pertinent by Mr 
Dalton’s: qualification’ of the £500 million interest charge on 
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the national debt—a gross figure foe iah which income tax receivable 
must be deducted—as an intolegable ,» Mr 
rightly criticised the failuse ai och to reduce 
expenditure, but his plea for an economy inquiry 
altogether happy results achieved ‘by the Geddes axe, the ae cake 
amputations of which would scarcely. be pepenneate today. 
Nevertheless, after the financial laxity inevita in wartime, 
extravagant habits die hard, and an inquiry by a suitably selected 
body might very well help the Treasury in restoring a proper 
degree of control. 

On the Government side of the House there was little evidence 
that back bench members have learned the lesson so clearly 
expounded in this year’s White Papers—with one conspicuous 
exception. Mr Benson, with a clear-sighted independence all too 
rare among his colleagues, hit the nail square on the head when 
he pointed out that the inflationary pressure from which the 
national economy is suffering is due to a steady refusal to recog- 
nise the physical limits of the standard of living which the 
country can afford, and that the attempt to improve the standard 
of living by forcing up wages is the source from which the 
major probitm of inflation arises. But this insight did not enable 
him to draw the obvious practical conclusion in respect of the 
food subsidies. 

* * x 


The Death Penalty 


A hundred years ago, the abolition of capital punishment 
was being energetically and persistently pursued by a band of 
penal reformers, and The Economist, commenting in its issue 
of October 21, 1848, on the case of Smith O’Brien, an Irish rebel 
who was found guilty but recommended to mercy, stated that the 
abolition of the death penalty, for all crimes, was inevitable. 

There are grand moral epochs in the history of mankind, when 

some great truth that had long been dormant in the minds of the 

community, is recognised as it were by common consent, and 

becomes at once established firmly and for ever. . . . The present 

seems such an epoch in relation to capital punishment. 
Yet it was not for a hundred years that the youthful prophecy of 
The Economist, which looked forward to the early abolition of all 
“sanguinary laws and cruel punishments” as a mark of the 
“great progress of mankind,” was fulfilled, and then the House 
of Commons carried an amendment to the Criminal Justice Bill, 
suspending the death penalty for an experimental period of five 
years, by a majority of only 23. 

There is something ironical in the fact that the proposal was 
carried by such a small margin at a time when the party in power, 
with a large majority, is a party that in the past has consistently 
supported the abolition of capital punishment. If in this case 
the Labour Party had been true to its programme, the proposed 
abolition would have been carried without difficulty. But the 
Labour Government has changed its mind.; or rather the Labour 
Home Secretary has changed his mind, and, in spite of the fact 
that the question was supposed to b. settled by a free vote, 
Ministers were expected to support his view. 

Mr Chuter Ede justified his change of mind by the violence 
of the times. It is not opportune, he argued, now that crimes of 
violence are on the increase, and the police force is undermanned, 
ro remove the deterrent effect of the death penalty. He thus went 
straight to the heart of the matter. For, if the rights and wrongs 
of judicial. killing and all. humanitarian considerations are left 
out of account, the justification for capital punishment can only 
rest.on its power as a deterrent. On this, the balance of evidence 
is that the power does not exist. The evidence is inconclusive ; 
but the very increase in crimes of violence since the war, when the 
death penalty is still in force and is carried out for such crimes, 
is a fundamental weakness of Mr Ede’s own case. The real 
deterrent is certainty of detection and conviction, and Mr Ede 
would have been in a stronger position if he had not previously 
shown himself so half-hearted in his measures to strengthen the 
police. Now that Parliament has decided to remove, in the words 
of 1848, 

a punishment which ae public feeling . 


1 . and. being in its 
own nature an evil. 


. loses all justification the instant it. becomes 


the Home Secretary should do’ all ii his power to strengthen 
the forces of law and order, without which ‘any ‘form of ‘punish- 
were eee 


* x * 


The Bill in Committee 
Like. the debate.on capital. puni 


shment, the debates i stand- 
ing committee.on the Criminal: Justice Bill wese a noa-party effeir. 


“THE ECONO MS ia 
In fact, sm were so many lawyers on the committee that the 
s + eitees so in the High Court of 
/y the_noe members vying with one 
Pacha Ie in the Bite count ae 

find legal, points which would defeat, their opponents, WT 
But in spite of the large overlay of counsel’s opinion, it it is 


possible to discern along what lines the stan committee was 
y divided. There were those members, erm erees by Mr 
Silverman, whose views were mainly prompted by are, 
sometimes sneaking, sometimes open, for the wrong 
felt that he is sinned against rather than a sinner, and Maa enh humane 
and sympathetic treatment is all that is necessary to reform him, 
Ranged up against them were those who felt that the protection of 
society must come first and that, in any case, the majority of 
criminals are quite simply wicked people whom it is impossible 
to reform. From reading the debates one has the impression, 
which may well be mistaken, that the Home Secretary falls into 
this group and that he is personally very half-hearted ebout the 
clauses in the Bill which enable the courts to call fo: reports on 
an offender’s staie of mind and to prescribe treatment for his 
mental condition, and about other clauses concerned with the 
rehabilitation of an offender by sending him to a special institution, 
instead of merely punishing him by sending him to prison. 

In between these two sections of opinion comes, as always, a 
middle point of view typified by Mr Benson. A great many 
offenders, according to this view, can be restored as normal 
members of society. They may be, but not necessarily are, 
mentally and emotionally unstable. Mental treatment may, but 
often may not, do them any good. On the other hand, some 
offenders, including children, are quite incorrigible and have to 
be dealt with accordingly. This is the commonsense view which 
should commend itself to the general public. It also inspite 
the Bill which, in its provisions for employing psychiatry to help 
the penal code, for the most part only regulates what is in fact 
the present practice. But there is urgent need for research into 
the real causes of crime, and a new clause, allowing public money 
to be spent on this purpose, added to the Bill on Report may in 
the long run prove to be one of its most useful provisions. 


li 


% * * 


Interregnum at Bogota 


After a violent interlude of several days of riot and bloodshed 
in the Colombian capital of Bogota, the Inter-American Con- 
ference resumed its work there on Tuesday. The delegates are 
on their mettie. They have not only to regain lost time but to 
retrieve their countries’ Pan-American reputation—Colombia, 
where these outrages occurred, has long been considered a model 
Republic. In order to meet ‘the first objective, the agenda has 
been shortened by the transfer of economic items to a conference 
which is to be held at Buenos Aires later in the year. To meet 
the second, « scapegoat is being vigorously sought to explain 
Colombia’s surprising misbehaviour and the rods are ready for 
the conveniently broad backs of the Communists. 

Mr Marshall has likened the pattern of events in Bogota to 
Communist disturbances in France and Italy, The Bogota riots, 
he says, must be regarded as a world affair. Certainly the speed 
with which the Communists occupied the broadcasting station 
and exploited Dr Gaitan’s assassination could be evidence of 
sinister preparation. Nor would one expect a mob to destroy 
the records of the Conference on its own initiative. At any rafe, 
two “Soviet agents” have been arrested. The increasingly anti- 
Communist tone of the Conference—Mr Marshall had had the 
agenda modified to permit the discussion of “foreign-inspired 
subversive activities”—may have provoked a counterstroke and 
what better place for a demonstration than the town where wert 
assembled the delegates of states which are taking ever stronger 
precautions against Communism ? In Costa Rica, for example, a 
civil war has been going on since the middle of March against 
a Communist supported Government, which, for that reason, is 
not represented at Bogota. Only last week a Communist plot 
was thwarted by the Paraguayan police. previous 
garrison of Sao Paulo State had been put-on the: alert after the 
alleged appearance there of the Communist leader, 
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McCloy, the President,of.the World Bank.in perhaps the. most 
¢ far, pointed to the 


important statement made at the Conference so far, pointed to 
South American, nations’ lack of capitaland. affirmed that the 
Bank’s policy in. Latin America was to. blaze the trail for private 
international investment. This isan implicit challenge to the 
Republics to reconcile their over-ambitious plans for exploiting 
their undeveloped resources out of their own totally. inadequate 
savings with their need. to admit foreign capital on reasonable 
terms. Until they meet this economic challenge, they will lack 
political stability and be vulnerable to Communist or anti-Com- 
munist manceuvres, 


* * * 


Last Act in Prague 


The announcement by Mr Fierlinger last Saturday 

the Socialist..Party. was to. be ead the atinenee 
Party ends any ‘pretence there might still: have been of democracy 
in Czechoslovakia. The arrest on the same day of seven journalists 
charged with producing an anti-Government newsletter and 
facsimiles of the former National Socialist newspaper Svobodne 
Slovo underlines the police-state methods of the new regime and 
marks the beginning of the last “ monolithic ” stage of their revo- 
lution. Single electoral lists are now to be prepared for the 
election due to take place on May 30th. In view of this fact 
and since known opponents of the regime are being disenfranch- 
ised, the Communists are certain to get a very high percentage 
of the votes, thus acquiring the familiar cover of popular support 
for their dictatorship. Those Czechs who remained silent during 
and after the Prague coup in order to record their protests legally 
at the elections later have now lost all hope of being able to do so. 
As some of them have said: “ The Italian elections must now be 
our elections,” 

The precedents set by Communist leaders in Rumania and 
Bulgaria are being faithfully followed in Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. It is the Socialists who must be eliminated before 
single-party politics are established. The pattern of events in ail 
the countries is the same: first the Social Democrats or similar 
left-wing parties are forced to purge themselves of their more 
liberal members, then those extreme socialists who remain are 
absorbed into the Communist Party and effectively muzzled, It 
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is never for. the i the sogiport’ 
* er enough for the Communists to have oe ae 


ocialists ; for them there are no. Socialists those who 

look only to Moscow for inspiration...» «»- es 

Apart from Moscow’s strongly-felt need. to line up the. countries 
of eastern Europe in a solid, all-Communist front, the fusion of 
Socialists and. Communists reveals.a psychosis which is. the real 
tragedy of eastern Europe. Men give up the fight before they 
have to. Exhausted and frustrated in their own efforts to achieve 
positive results, they seem unable to resist the prospect of peace 
which they see as the reward for joining the strong: _ The con- 
tinual compromise between the conflicting interests of left, centre 
and right undermines their strength and. saps. their. fortitude ; 
then, when the Communists gain control, fear of what mi 
happen if they stand aloof drives them like sheep to seek the safety 
of the herd. It is at this point that. men-of integrity, like Jan 
Masaryk, are driven to assert their final independence by suicide. 


x x x 


Developing Inventions 


The Development of Inventions Bill which was given its 
first reading in the House of Lords on Tuesday should certainly 
be welcomed as a genuine effort to assist the exploitation. of 
scientific discoveries. The Bill sets up a National Research 
Development Corporation under the general direction of the 
Board of Trade, which is empowered to provide it with working 
capital in the form of advances up to £5,000,c00 in five years. 
The functions of this body will be to secure the development 
and exploitation of inventions resulting from Government research 
or any other invention which is not being adequately developed or 
exploited. ‘The normal method envisaged is the licensing of a 
particular invention or process to an industrial undertaking, the 
Corporation fixing the royalty to be paid, but powers are to be 
given it to promote or conduct any business necessary for the 
exploitation of an invention in the public interest. The object 
of these rather widely drawn powers, is ‘not intended to enable 
the Government to compete with private industry, but to enable 
the Corporation to establish pilot plants which will ensure the 
commercial possibilities of inventions being practically explored. 
The Bill also lays down that the Corporation should as soon as 


possible meet its expenditure out of income “in so far as. this 









The fable of the 


man-at-arms 


There was once a Soldier 
home from the wars, with more fame than fortune. 
‘Fine words butter no parsnips,’ observed his allies, 
‘but virtue brings its own reward. . moreover, 
every flow must have-an ebb,:and charity begins 
at home. How will you live on your island, now 
all the fighting’s done?’ 

‘By force of arms,’ answered the Soldier, as he 
unbuckled his sword. 


Britain’s outlook cannot be less adventurous or determined than it was 
four years ago. . . we are still under arms. ‘TI is helping to forge 
the weapons for our prosperity — frecision tubes, light-allay 
extrusions, bicycles and parts by the million, electrical equipment, 
pressure chambers and traffic signs for the world’s markets. @ 
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‘MR. WINSTON CHURCHIL 


writes : 

‘*The Royal Cancer 
Hospital is doing work of 
which the Nation should 
be proud. It is fighting 
this fell disease—trying to 
establish its cause and dis- 
cover a cure—providing 
beds for patients and 
keeping those who are 
inoperable free from pain. 
If those who. have contem- 
plated even for an instant, 
the possibility of being one 
day themselves in the . 
clutch of cancer subscribe to the fund, the present difficulty 
of raising sufficient money to. continue the work should 
be easily overcome.” 
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maintenance after July Sth, it will necessary to seek 
voluntary support research on the scale required. 
Please mark your “RESEARCH FUND” and send 


addressed to the etary. 


. The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 
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of interest on advances made by the Board of Trade may be 
waived during the first five years: ; 

With the general object of the Corporation few will feel inclined 
to quarrel. In the past many inventions and discoveries made a 
British scientists have been seized upon and patented a 
such as the much quoted ultra-violet radiation of ergosterol to 
produce vitamin D, which was invented here but patented in the 
United States. Moreover, the inventor with no capital resources 
of his own has too often been notoriously unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing commercial backing. The National Corporation should give 
beth him and his invention a much fairer chance of success. At 
a time when the Government has been doing so much to dis- 
courage the taking of risks by the private individual, it 
is certainiy appropriate that it should assume such special 
risk-bearing functions on’ behalf ~of the «public. © The 
powers of erecting and running pilot plants at the public expense 
will, however, need careful scrutiny. Without in any way dis- 
trusting the genuineness of the present Government’s intentions, 
it is impossible, in view of certain currents of left wing opinion 
as exemplified, for instance, in Mr Mikardo’s programme for the 
next five years, to avoid the suspicion that these powers might 
some day be misused. That does not condemn the Bill, but it 
does mean that it may be advisable to introduce some amendments. 


* * * 


Wages and the Budget 


If the special conference of trade union executives had been 
held after, and not before, April 6th the minority against the 
TUC General Council’s acceptance of the White Paper on per- 
sonal incomes might well have been very much larger. For 
although the Budget has had a fairly friendly reception in labour 
circles generally, certain aspects of it are causing trade unionists 
to think fast and furiously. One is that the increased price of 
tebacco and beer will bear most severely on lower-paid workers, 
who will be hardly touched by the income-tax concessions. The 
main complaint, however, is that the Chancellor has failed to 
take drastic action to “curb” profits, which action, the unions 
say, was implicit in their acceptance of the White Paper. Both 
these points will be taken up when the TUC Economic Com- 
mittee meets Sir Stafford Cripps next week. 

It is, of course, Gnly logical that if the limitation of -wages~is 
to be on a voluntary basis, the voluntary principle should equally 
apply to the limitation of profirs, and Sir Stafford’s decision to 
give the PBI scheme a year’s trial is only fair and reasonable. 
But the average trade union leader who has a rank and file 
straining at the leash is hardly likely to be swayed by logic. The 
truculence of the vehicle builders, whose talks at the Ministry 
of Labour have resulted in complete deadlock, is symptomatic of 
the temper of a certain section of the unions, Mr Isaacs’s. third, 
and it is to be hoped final, letter to Wages Councils, reminding 
them of the terms of the White Paper, is not likely to make very 
much difference to anybody, and is really more of a formality 
than an injunction. 

In the meantime, the engineers’ big claim for an increase of 13s. 
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Economic Intelligence 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
a means whereby the specialist knowledge 
of The Economist, its research facilities \ 
and its sources of information, both at 
home and overseas, can bé directed to the | 
particular requirements of business firms © 
and other organisations. The Unit can 
; supply information and prepare reports on 
| a wide range of subjects. In suitable cases, 
it, can ,provide, authoritative opinions on. 
specific problems. 
Enquiries; should ‘be addresséd "to, 
5 | $aRs Ryder Street, St, Jamesisy =.” ) 
(Telephone : Whitehall 1511, Ext) 13.) 
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engineers have not had any wage increase for two years and that 
the cost of living has increased considerably. it is rather difficult, 
however, to fit this claim into any of the “ exemption” categories 
suggested by the TUC. Engineering is not an und 
industry ; it is not badly paid in relation to other industries, and 
wages are certainly not “ below a reasonable level of subsistence.” 
Moreover, the claim for a flat-rate increase for.all, workers can 
scarcely be said to provide an additional incentive to output and 
higher productivity. The only practical argument’in its favour, 
though it is not a very honourable one, is that if the engineers are 
not given an increase there will be widespread ‘trouble in the 
workshops. 
* * * 


When Will the Brabazon Fly ? 


The Report of the Select Committee on Estimates on the 
Cost of Construction of Brabazon IT and other Similar Types of 
Civil Aircraft* arouses melancholy reflections. The Report itself 
is straightforward and informative. But nearly all its information 
of current importance relates to further delays and increased costs, 
One can accept the technical reasons for this. It would have 
been remarkable in the present state of aeronautics if there had 
been no delays in the development of the enormous Brabazon J, 
with its highly specialised design for the London-New York route, 
or of the even bigger SR45 flying-boat. Some increase in their 
cost thus seems reasonable. No precise estimates are published 
for the three SR45s, which are expected to cost about £5,000,000, 
The cost of the two Brabazon I prototypes, however, has risen by 
40 per cent to just over £11 million. 

But are the technical reasons a full explanation ? The im- 
pression that a part of the rise in costs is due to a lack 
of drive in the higher direction of civil aviation policy cannot 
be avoided. The Committee agrees—and few would disagree— 
that the importance of these projects makes it reasonable for the 
Exchequer to bear some of their cost: in the United States the 
Army Air Force has assumed responsibility for similar costly 
experiments. ..As early. as 1943 construction of the Brabazon was 
“top priority.” The Committee is justifiably surprised that neither 
it nor the SR45 was on the Prime Minister’s priority list, and 
recommend that they should be. Their continued omission may 
further delay a development which is already retarded enough 
by unavoidable delays.: One would have expected such important 
projects to be treated with a greater sense of urgency. 

These delays are thrown into relief by the expectations raised 
by what the Bristol Aeroplane Co, calls the “hopelessly opti- 
mistic ” estimate of the Ministry that the second Brabazon proto- 
type would fly in autumn, 1949. The impression left by the 
Courtney Committee’s Report returns. Over and above reasonable 
technical delays progress has been hindered and costs increased 
by unsatisfactory procedure. While time and money are spent 
there is no. body responsible for modifying, these procedures or 
ensuring that they work as efficiently as possible. There should 
be. They cause delays when time is vital.. And the accumulation 
of delays threatens to wreck the whole postwar programme for 
civil aviation. 

; * * * 


Communists in India and Burma 


Since it has held power in India the Congress Party has 
suffered the embarrassment. of any revolutionary party which 
suddenly discovers the virtues of order, discipline and obedience 
to constituted aumority. It has ‘to commend these virtues 
to masses of people whom it has previously led by subversive 
agitation and see the revolutionary initiative pass to other parties” 
which remain unrestrained by governmental responsibility. In 
India, in spite of democratic forms, it has been evident since last 
August that the state authority has only a small margin of strength” 
_— the breakdown of public — and that not cy & in the | 
Sof high communal tension. For India’s stability | ngress” 
Party hat teled Gh is = eiobe aah” the ‘Hoch’ Ministers Mr: 
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such measures first ‘arose’ with the murder of Gandhi; drastic 
communal 


action was then taken’ against the Hindu’ il organisation, 
the Mahasabha, and its “fascist” private army; to hold the 
balance even, the repression was extended to the para-military 
formations of the Moslems. More recently .it has been the turn 
of the Communists, who have been promoting widespread strikes 
of Government employees; on the ground that these strikes 
have been fomented for political ends and are a danger to public 
order, mass arrests of Communists have been carried out and in 
West Bengal, the centre of the trouble, the party has been banned 
altogether. 
The Indian Communists, with control of a group of trade 
unions, are strong in the main industrial centres, and have also 
a following among the peasants, notably in Madras. The 
Socialists, who were formerly affiliated to the Congress Party and 
have their own trade union organisation, have now also gone into 
opposition to Congress, but show no signs of co-operating with 
the Communists, with whom they are in sharp rivalry. In con- 
trast with the Communists, the Socialists have joined the 
Government in appealing for increased production and industrial 
peace in order to raise India out of its present economic stagnation. 
In Burma also, the Communists, who maintain close contacts 
with their Indian comrades, have been promoting strikes of a 
political character and the Government of Thakin Nu has been 
following the Patel line of wholesale arrests, though without 
prohibiting the party itself. Both in India and Burma the new 
Governments, raised to power on a broad coalition of parties 
in the nationalist cause, have become acutely aware of the threat 
from the extreme Left. Neither Government appears. at the 
moment to be seriously threatened by an armed uprising, and 
the semi-violent strike tacties of the Communists have so far 
been a failure ; unfortunately, however, as elsewhere, the police 
action required for checking Communist disorders can only too 
easily develop into a general persecution of healthy trade union 
organisations. 


* x * 


Pakistan and Kalat 


The state of Kalat, an account of whose affairs was given 
in The Economist of February 21, has finally acceded to Pakistan 
on March 28th, after having first refused to surrender its claim 
to complete independence. There was considerable pressure 
from Karachi, which took the form both of a military demon- 
stration and of a diplomacy designed to induce the lesser states 
of Kharan and Las Bela, vassals of Kalat, to renounce their feudal 
allegiance and join up directly with Pakistan. When Kharan and 
Las Bela yielded to these blandishments, the position of Kalat 
was fatally undermined and the Khan had virtually no choice 
but to come to.terms with Mr Jinnah. He made his final 
decision to accede after the Delhi radio had broadcast a statement 
that Kalat had. offered. to accede to India, but that India had 
declined the proposal. .The Khan has publicly denied the truth 
of this story, and it is probably untrue as it stands, but certain 
elements in India and on the North-west Frontier are believed 
to have been playing with the idea of an alliance between India, 
“Pathanistan” and Kalat, which would hold Pakistan in a nut- 
cracker grip. 

The scheme is not likely to have appealed much to Kalat, partly 
because the Baluchi feels no sense of solidarity with the Pathan, 
and partly because the Khan of Kalat is unsympathetic to the 
Russian influences which support the “ Pathanistan ” agitation, 
His accession to Pakistan has -certainly reduced the dangers of 
tribal chaos on Pakistan’s western border; Mr Jinnah for his 
part will be well advised not to press his victory too hard and 
risk a Baluchi revolt by imposing too much bureaucratic centralisa~ 
- on the tribes which. still. acknowledge the overlordship of 

at. 


x * x 


Algerian Confusion 

The Algerian elections are particularly confusing as the 
names of the political parties are even more misleading than in 
France itself—where de gauche is right of centre and républicains 
nearly always hate the Fourth Republic. Reliable reports from 
Algeria show that, in the First college, the majority of lists, which 
won their seats in the. as the —— were in = com- 
posed of ex-Vichyites or ex-Giraudists who nurse personal griev- 
ances against de Gaulle. Canvassers for the Gaullists had, indeed, 
Previously returned to France depressed by the total absence of 
enthusiasm for the RPF. But they had taken the initiative in 


amalgamating the parties of the right, who thereupon adopted 


en imadie for the General. : 


In the Second college party names were even 
The common characteristic of the victorious “ independents * 


Unofficially these candidates are more usually called administratifs, 
and it is a tribute to French organising ability that ‘they were 
elected by such high polls with troubles in only one village. 

The failure of the nationalists at the polls is no indication that 
Arab religious and national fanaticism is less marked in the west 
than in the east of North Africa. “Indeed, the former moderate 
leader, Fehrat Abbas, has recently. changed his tactics and is 
outbidding the extremist Messali' Hadj, in preaching massacre. 
Local feeling is intensely racial and anti-European. There is 
little doubt that the elections as a whole revealed the absurdity 
of applying western standards of democratic procedure toa largely 
illiterate and primitive mass dominated by a minority ‘of Euro 
peans in constant terror of expropriation and murder.’ Neither 
side can nor will accept the electoral rules of metropolitan France, 
Nor would it be reasonable to expect the French to accept the: will 
of the majority when this might easily be swayed into a will to 
kill all Frenchmen. The French have invested capital and effort 
in Algeria which they consider they have a right) to» protect. 
Whether that aim can best be served by pretending that Algeria 
is France and leaving the local administration to conceal the bare 
facts as decently as they can, is another problem. And when that 
problem is considered it will be found to be the whole liberal 
conception of the French Union, the successor of the French 
Empire, that is at stake. 


* * * 


Another Plebiscite 


The British Medical Association is to hold another plebiscite 
of the medical profession, now that its council has considered Mr 
Bevan’s replies to. questions put to him on Monday, when negotia- 
tions between him and the Association were reopened. In the 
light of the changed situation, brought about by the intervention 
of the Royal College of Physicians and Mr Bevan’s generous 
gesture, another plebiscite is necessary, for the floating voters, 
having previously registered their complete lack of confidence 
in the. Minister, should now be given a chance to say whether 
he has reinstated himself or not. But it ought to be a really free 
vote. After Mr Bevan’s climb down, the leaders of the BMA 
ought to content themselves with placing their questions and his 
replies before the profession and to refrain from placing a ten- 
dentious interpretation upon them. 

It is also to be hoped that this plebiscite—the fourth to be held 
on the National Health Service since 1944—will be the last.. In 
less than three months’ time the health service is due to start. The 
Ministry of Health has been going ahead with the administrative 
arrangements, and a series of regulations has been issued ; but it 
would be foolish to pretend that the service could have counted 
6n a successful start even if the co-operation of the medical pro- 
fession had been secured earlier: Has anyone, one wonders, esti- 
mated the extent of the new demands: which -will be placed on 
the country’s health services as soon as they are available to 
everyone free of charge ?. The fact. that they will only be 
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service, the more he is i 
doubted right. If all the doctors and dentists on the registers 
were willing to work for the service they would still not be able 
to. give the public what it, unfortunately, tends to expect from 
any extension of the social services—full benefits immediately for 
everyone as a matter of course. 


* * * 


Public Opinion on Foreign Affairs 


Study of the results of public opinion polls often has a very 
humbling, not to say disillusioning, effect on those whose business 
it is to inform and influence public opinion. A particularly 
chastening example is the survey of British public opinion carried 
out by Research Services, Ltd., for Mr Luce, proprietor of Time, 
Life, and Fortune, as part of a wider programme originally 
intended to cover a dozen or so countries, with particular reference 
to popularly held views on political and economic freedom, on 
Marshall Aid, and on the prospects of the United Nations. It is 
satisfactory to find that out of the balanced sample questioned, 
86 per cent held that Britain enjoyed genuine freedom of speech, 
90 per cent thought elections fair and free and 96 per cent thought 
there was no undue police interference ; it is interesting, to say 
the least, that only 43 per cent were satisfied with the worker’s 
present degree of freedom in choosing his job. It must be rather 
disheartening for Mr Marshall to hear that, when asked whether 
Russia or America was gaining ground in the “cold war,” 43 per 
cent put Russia in the lead, 42 per cent saw a deadlock, and only 
19 per cent thought America was winning. It is at first sight 
cheering to find that 33 per cent of those questioned favoured 
Western Union, while only § per cent opposed it ; but then one 
finds, first, that a large part of the remainder had never heard of 
it at all, and, then, that its supporters mostly shied away from its 
practical implicatioms—such as that British troops might have 
to serve under a foreign commander. 

As for the Marshall Plan, the state of British public opinion 
as disclosed by the survey can only be described as shocking. 
Though a large majority thought it a good thing, 65 per cent of 
the working class, and 42 per cent of the middle class, imputed 
to America not the wish to set Europe on her feet again, not even 
a defensive desire to stem the Communist advance, but the aggres- 
sive intention of buying allies for future wars, forcing its way 
into European markets, and imposing capitalism on other 
countries. Cynicism about motives, particularly those of benefac- 
tors, most particularly those of foreign benefactors, is of course 
natural ; the real shock comes with the news that one-fifth of 
those questioned had never even heard of the Marshall plan and 
that well over half thought it merely provided another loan. Of 
the United Nations, again, one-fifth were totally ignorant ; among 
middle-aged working-class women the proportion rose to one- 


Letters to 
Warning from Italy 


S1r,—The leading article in your issue of March 27th seems 
to me to conclusions of the ufmost gravity from an 
insufficient and inaccurate description of facts. 

The amount of foreign help received by Italy in 1946 consisted 
of 380 million dollars of Unrra supplies, 98 millions of FEA 
supplies, plus the equivalent of 63 million dollars derived from 
the sale of war surplus. In addition, the Italian Government 
could finance the purchase of 121 million do!lars of goods out 
of the dollars eredited to them by the American Treasury for lire 
or services received in Italy ; making a total of 662 million dollars. 
In 1947, we got another 249 million dollars from Unrra and 
AUSA ; the. equivalent of 30. million dollars (after deducting 32 
million paid to the British Government) from the sale of war 
surplus, 58 million as loans for the purchase of ships and tobacco. 
In addition, we were credited by the American Treasury with 120 
million dollars, as above ; making a total of 457 million dollars. 
The total for the rwo years is 1,119 million dollars which com- 
pares with your figure of 2 billions, 

The second point in your argument is the criticism of recent 
monetary policy. During the war years, there had been, in 
Italy as elsewhere, a strong accumulation of pent-up purchasing 
power?” "The revival of investment after the. liberation brought 
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Wooing the Middle Classes dl Leapael 
When Cabinet Ministers are found, on four occasiins within 
the space of a week or so, addressing words of consolation, praise 
sympathy, encouragement and gentle remonstrance to the middle 
classes, one can assume that either the local eee 
or some other cause has inspired in them stirrings of 
about that class’s attitude to the Government, Sir Stz 
Cripps in his Budget speech explicitly recognised that the 
managers, technicians and professional men Have had a raw deal 
and did something to redress their fiscal grievances ; Mr H 
Morrison implored the middle class to recognise Labour as 
spiritual home—and to balance their personal budgets by using 
the state educational system ; Sir Hartley Shawcross, donning on 
behalf of his party at least one sleeve of a penitent’s 
admitted that the middle class had had some justification in the 
past for feeling itself squeezed between Big Business under the 
Tories and the Trade Unions under Labour, but claimed that all 
that had been changed and that bygones ‘should be bygones ; 
and an unwonted note of plaintiveness—as of one who has had 
his knuckles unjustly rapped—could even be detected in the 
utterances of Mr Shinwell as he besought the erstwhile reci- 
pients of his tinker’s cusses just to be a little more reasonable in 
their demands, a little more forbearing in their complaints. 
This is all to the good. That Mr Shinwell should concede that 
others besides weekly wage earners have civic rights, that Sir 
Hartley Shawcross should admit that those rights may sometimes 
have been overlooked, that Mr Morrison should renew his 
advances, and that the Chancellor should bring himself to extend 
to a higher range of earned income those tax abatements hither 
reserved for the blamelessly low—all these phenomena of Labour's 
wooing, particularly the last, will be noted by the middle class 
with due appreciation. But four swallows, three of them purely 
verbal, do not make a summer. “Perhaps,” the middle class may 
be heard to murmur, as it gratefully applies Sir Stafford’s armica 
to its bruises, 


Perhaps you were right to dissemble your love, 

But why did you kick me downstairs ? 
It will take more than this to outweigh the record of the last two 
and a half years. 

In the last resort, however, it is not the odd concession and the 
occasional kind word which will win back the middle-class float- 
ing vote. They may sway a few opportunists and recall a few 
marginal voters ; they will have little effect on that considerable 
component which floats because it cannot honestly accept either 
major party line. For these, what is needed above all is a rational 
programme ; a shedding of shibboleths, an honest realism. The 
politically homeless, seeking a domicile, are less intérested im 
finding a comfortable personal armchair ‘within its walls than ffi 
the structural soundness of the walls themselves. 


the Editor 


it into active circulation; the consequent rise in prices started 
a speculative activity which brought prices greatly to exceed, in 
the summer of 1947, the level that could be sustained by the 
current level of incomes. The situation was so tense that the 
return flow of money from the market to the Treasury ee 
and the liquidity of the banking system became subnormal. 
monetary authorities intervened in September to fix Seal 
reserve requirements at the levels actually reached by the banks, 
so as to avoid the need for a reduction in the volume of credit. 
Between September and December, prices came down to equ 
librium levels by a fall of 12 per cent;*since then, they have 
remained almost stable, as shown by the national index of whole- 
sale prices, which, taking September as 100) was at 87 in Januaty, 
86. in February, 86.2 in. the fourth week. of March. 

_ Industrial production receded between September and December 
by 12 per cent (of which 5 per cent is seasonal); it is now 
recovering, notwithstanding the general feeling of | as 
to the outcome of the general election. two main 
ments of the last quarter of 1947—a slowing down. 
so dal Sk ae ay, sayin wblic and of traders and a. 










increase in the note issue—are ~products of the return of the 
velocity of circulation to its normal level.—Yours faithfully, ..., 
PaoLo BaFFi.. 
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HE ECONOMIST, Apri 17, 1948 
‘The’ Special Levy’ 


Sir,—As might, be expected, you roundly condemn Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s new levy on the so-called rich, and you also suggest that 
there is a genuine economic argument for dissuading people from 
living on capital. 

Writing as one who has been very hardly hit I should say, 
first that the effect of the tax is that in order to meet the cost 
of maintaining a family of seven (including five children at school) 
I am now compelled to live on capital, without any question of 
extravagance, at a standard of living considerably below prewar. 
Consequently Cripps is forcing me to do exactly what he con- 
demns. Secondly, in spite of the fear of penal taxation and 
capital levies associated with the Socialist regime, I doubt if 
there is real evidence of deliberately extravagant overspending 
on the part of the so-called rich. On the contrary, there is plenty 
of evidence that in the ranks of surtax payers there has been a 
very considerable lowering of the standard of living. And ob- 
viously without completely disrupting the structure of one’s life 
there is a limit to the amount by which one’s cost of living can be 
reduced. 

Let me add that I am the head of a proprietary business in the 
form of a private limited company with the shares held by the 
directors and management. But unfortunately our business, which 
is mainly concerned with trading operations in and between 


Books and 


Reform of Criminals 


“The Sentence of.the Court.’’ By Leo Page. Faber and 
Faber. 187 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Tue problem of crime, punishment and reformation is the most 
difficult social problem of today, because, for its solution, it 
demands an adult public consciousness which simply does not 
exist. A century ago there was a positive belief, certainly among 
the governing classes, that the first duty of the criminal law was 
to punish, to secure retribution for the offender’s wickedness. 
That feeling has largely gone (although it lingers in many un- 
expected quarters). Only on occasion—the murder of an innocent 
bystander or of a policeman—is there any real public antagonism 
towards the criminal. Yet no other positive feeling has replaced 
the one that has faded. The public is irritated by the mounting 
figures of crime ; it is not moved. It is unlikely that there will 
be any return to the older demand for retribution. What is to 
be hoped is that at some stage there will be a positive demand 
that the law and the prisons shall do something about reforma- 
tion. Until then our criminal population is likely to increase. 
Mr Leo Page is concerned to promote this feeling for reforma- 
tion. It is not that he is sentimental over the offender. He 
recognises that there are habitual criminals, that life and property 
must be protected against all criminals, It is that he is convinced 
—and the evidence is convincing—that the majority of men and 
women who do commit crimes can be cured. He believes that 
the bulk of criminals are people of slow minds and weak 


foreign countries, had an excellent year ended June 30th last, and 
the remuneration of myself and colleagues being mainly in the 
form of dividends we fall victim'to the Cripps axe. My own 


position of 1947-48 can be stated as follows:— 


Salary Dividends Total 


2,500 6,569 2 S69 


Less Income Tax ...... 700 (approx.) 3,134 5,834 
1,300 3,835 5,135 

Less Surtax ece-e 8 ee ow oe ae 1,801 1,801 
; 1,300 2,034 3,334 
Kees Crippe.cvecies cess) ior 2,609 2,609 


1,300 — 575 725 





So all that is left to show for a hard and successful year’s work,’ 
and by way of return on my capital, most of which is invested 
in my company’s business, is £725, or less than is received by 
a comparatively junior clerk. This indeed is the reward of enter- 
prise and saving, and, perhaps I may be allowed to add, efficiency. 
It makes nonsense of exhortations to work hard and save-—Yours 
faithfully, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Publications 


characters and that what they need is a period of supervision and 
training long enough to form new habits and new aptitudes. Tt 
follows that the short sentence is often quite useless ; indeed harm- 
ful, for all it does is to give the offender new criminal associates 
and perhaps new criminal tricks, It is. given because the court 
has lost the wish to be harsh and yet has not thought deéply 
enough on how to reform. The core of his argument is that now 
we punish the offence... What we must do is to punish, and treat, 
the offender. If politics today involved the same interest in social 
problems as it does in economic ones, this book would be the 
occasion for a two-day debate in Parliament followed by the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on Crime and Punishment. 


Horror and Soporific 


*“ The Price of Power.’’ By Hanson W, Baldwin. (New York) 
Harper and Bros., 1948. 361 pages. $3.75. 


Tue American fondness for horror stories has many uses, The 
radio lulls children to sleep, the State and War Departments keep 
Congressmen awake with them. For the public at large, Mr 
Hanson Baldwin, astute and experienced military commentator 
for the New York Times, working in consultation with members 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, produces both effects. His 
prose is here as soporific as his material is hair-raising. 

Mr Baldwin’s thesis is that the American public, thrust into the 
responsibilities of a great power by circumstances partly outside its 
control, must mow examine the strategic and tactical implications 
of its new and unfamiliar role. Russia and the United States are 
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632 
come into bi-peiar competition. For the first time in American 
history the country must guard “live frontiers” which are not 
only three-directional (he doubts attack from the south) but also 
three-dimensional. Atomic fission, guided missiles, long-range 
air transport and new submersibles make it possible to approach 
a careless country by sea and air. 

“ We face no immediate threat,” says Mr Baldwin, and quickly 
sets forth the imperative demands of the new defence. This 
would include a “highly trained completely ready mobile force,” 
and “the most efficient airborne army in the world.” This force 
is to be secured not by universal military service, a device which 
Mr Baldwin deplores, but by voluntary. enlistment in a small 
regular army and in such civilian reserves as an efficient and 
co-erdinated national guard; these together would form the 
skeleton cadres for instant expansion to full strength. Distant 
bases at key points in the world are essential ; another canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama is desirable. An efficient world-wide 
intelligence svstem is, after diplomacy, “ the first line of defence.” 

Not only industry, but the entire economy must be mobilised 
in the event of another war. Cities must be decentralised, factories, 
laboratories and key offices put underground. Plans must be 
flexible and decentralised, providing “the greatest possible 
autonomy for industry, labour, agriculture, etc.” They must be 
under civilian control. Because total war involves the whole 
economy and therefore the whole population, peace is to become 
a state of total and constant readiness for war. But all this is to 
be voluntary, in the spirit of the frontier Indian fighter, without 
regimentation, hysteria or witch-hunting. America is to be at 
once armed, relaxed and ready to spring. 

Mr Baldwin obviously believes that this és possible. He thinks 
that the United States cam and must live in a state of total pre- 
paredness for total war, and at the same time, avoiding both 
imperialism and the garrison state, hold to its cherished liberties. 
To the reader, however, the measures outlined and the conditions 
imposed would appear to demand a race of trained supermen 
who might or might not find the life involved worth living. The 
price of power here sketched is so repellent that one can only 
hope it will inspire both Russians and Americans to call the whole 
thing off and go fishing. 


































From The Economist of 1848 


April 15, 1848 


A FEW moments will not be ill spent in considering what 
are the especial lessons of wisdom which we, as Englishmen, 
may learn from these flagrant errors and these sad misdeeds 
fin France] .... 


That the true interests of freedom are even more 
endangered by the government falling into the hands of, 
or into the control of, the working classes, than by falling 
into the hands of even a military despot. In saying this, 
we mean no disrespect, and we feel no disrespect for those 
classes, especially in our own country. We acknowledge 
their general good dispositions, we honour their energy and 
industry. . . . We know that their temper is proof against 
irritations and oppressions which have driven wiser men 
frantic. . . . But from the inevitable defects of limited views 
and imperfect education, as well as from the excitability and 
mobility which distinguish large masses, it is not in- their 
hands that the reins of power can be safely held, nor to 
them that the administration of freedom can be safely 
entrusted. It is not that we believe they are more selfish 
than other classes, but from their numbers, and from the 
habit of considering and calling themselves “ the People,” 
selfishness with them more easily disguises itself under the 
semblance of a regard for the public weal. .. . It. is because 
they are less capable than others of postponing present and 
temporary, to future and Posen: advantage, and of 
perceiving how closely the welfare their own body is 
bound up with that of every other part of the community. 
It is, in short, because the complicated and delicate construc- 
tion of the social system is above the comprehension of all 
but the thoughtful and the instructed; . . . because the 
science of government, and more especially that most subtle 
and difficult portion of it, economic science, can only be 
mastered: by the long and patient study of trained intellects ; 
that we feel ed 10 pronounce the working classes unfitted 
for the hard hazardous task of governing the state, or 
of controlling and ons their governors. Granting to 
them the best intentions and the most unselfish views, their 
haste, their impressibility, their openness to deception, and 
their inevitable ignorance; must ever make, and has ever 
made, the government of the lower classes fatal beyond all 
others to freedom, to prosperity, to peace. 








Economic Research 


“ Productivity, Prices and Distribution in Selected British 
Industries."” By L. Rostas. 199 pages. 16s. net. 
“ The Management of Colonial National Incomes.”’ By Phytiig 
Deane. 173 pages. 12s. 6d. net. mg 
Occasional Papers XI and XII. National Institute — of 
Economic and Social Research. Published by Cambridge 
University Press. Man 
TuE publication list of the National Instirute of Economic and 
Social Research is lengthening in impressive fashion, though it 
is apparent that the Institute is still handicapped by the delays in 
publishing its work that present conditions impose. The two Jatese 
“ Occasional Papers” are among the most important of the ce 
Dr Rostas’s monograph is a further instalment of his work on 
distribution of the product of British industry. It is mainh 
concerned with the variations from firm to. firm of such things 
as prices, costs and gross profit margins. The examples are 
largely drawn from the cement, tinplate, blast furnace, food pro- 
cessing and wallpaper trades. ‘ 

Miss Deane’s work is an examination of the extent to which the 
techniques of measurement of the national income that were 
developed in the Central Statistical Office during the war can be 
applied to colonia! territories. The experiment was tried on 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Jamaica, and the answer is 
that the method can be made to work, though naturally with 
wider margins of error than in a country like the United Kingdom, 
with its much more developed statistical equipment. 

Both these pamphlets represent the best type of economic re- 
search work, not merely because of the important and practically 
useful subjects that they illumine bur also because they both 
represent the fruit of collaboration between a private institutieg 
and Government Departments. 


Malthus was Right 


“The Phantom of Plenty.’’ By George O’Brien. (Dublin) 
Clonmon and Reynolds, 75 pages. 4s. 6d. 
Matruus was right, after all. That is the gist of this sober and 
stimulating little book, which places the vast economic progress 
of the past hundred years, so fatal in appearance to Malthus’s 
argument, in perspective as a unique and non-recurring pheno- 
menon ; a process now slowing down through the exhaustion 
of the possibilities of robber agriculture and of extractive industry 
generally, and limited in any case by the impossibility of mechan- 
ising the “ service ” element in economic life. Mr O’Brien would 
not claim to carry guns of Malthus’s calibre; beside that 
dreadnought the “Essay on Population,” “The Phantom of 
Plenty” is only, at most, an MTB. He is, in almost any 
reckoning, over-pessimistic about the possibility of raising 
standards in backward countries ; remembering what happened 
to Malthus’s predictions, one cannot but fee] that he over- 
discounts the potentialities of science. But in the most general 
terms his anti-perfectionist argument is unanswerable. “The 
Phantom of Plenty ” deserves a wide circulation. 


Keynes Simplified 


“ Conquest of Unemployment.’ By E. Victor Morgan. Sampson 
Low. 182 pp. 7s. 6d, 
THis is an admirable book, the first really satisfactory popular 
Statement on employment theory and the practical policies based 
upon it. To those already familiar with Lord Keynes’s “ General 
Theory,” with Lord Beveridge’s “Full Employment in a Free 
Society,” and with the controversies to which, at various levels, 
these have given rise, it presents nothing very new—though even 
the professional economist would find Mr Morgan’s final chapter 
stimulating, and anyone faced with the appalling job of conveyi 
Keynesian theory in digestible form to the novice will find 
book an invaluable ally. But for the student, and above all for 
the puzzled man in the street, this clear, sound and felicitous 
Statement is a real godsend. Criticism is possible. From the 
point of view of presentation, one could wish that Mr Morgat 
had applied his adequate gifts towards explaining, once for all, 
the context of the word “investment,” and had then used that 
word throughout instead of his ingenious substitute phras¢ 
borrowing 1 ng ”—which is not really a full equivalent, 
Also, his discussion of the foreign trade aspects of the problem 
is a little too simple, not to say, in present. circumstances, 10 
optimistic. But these defects weigh very lightly in the ce 
against the merits of this most necessary and opportune b 
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- AMERICAN. SURVEY... = 





Spring Strikes 


(From Our US 


C ONSIDERABLY over a half a million workers were on 

strike in the first week in April, and a daily increasing 
number were unemployed owing to the resulting shortages. 
The range of occupations affected was exceptionally wide, from 
the stock market to the stockyards. While one set of pickets 
kept guard at the entrances to remote Allegheny coal pits, 
another circled the caverns of Wall Street. Of the strikers, 
about 400,000 were followers of Mr Lewis. Close to another 
100,000 were meat packers, Ten thousand more were from 
the printing trades. The strike at the Stock and Curb Exchanges 
concerned directly only about a thousand employees. Theit 
number, however, was augmented by local geography. The 
lower tip of Manhattan includes not only Wall Street but 
Battery Park, on whose benches, these warm spring mornings, 
sit members of the Seafarers Union, close to their Beaver Street 
headquarters ; largely on a sporting basis, they have from time 
to time made common cause with the pickets in the financial 
area. 

While these strikes take today’s headlines, others seem pos- 
sible-to-probable for tomorrow. The stoppages in part of the 
atomic energy installations at Oak Ridge, which threatened in 
March, have been temporarily averted by an 80-day injunction. 
On the railroads, the engineers’, firemen’s and enginemen’s, 
and switchmen’s unions, which set February ist as a strike date, 
but held off after the appointment by the President of an 
emergency board, have rejected the board’s report. If renewed 
negotiations are unsuccessful, some 140,000 workers may bring 
to a standstill trains whose schedules were recently cut by 
lack of coal. In a number of cities, local transportation is either 
halted or threatened with a halt. In steel, negotiations are in 
process under a clause in the contract which permits reopening 
for cost of living adjustments, although the contract prohibits 
any strike this year. The United Auto Workers’ contracts with 
the General Motors, Ford and Chrysler companies expire within 
the next few weeks. The outcome of the steel negotiations will 
probably set the pattern for other industries. Mr Murray may 
bring up the question of pensions as well as wages, following 
on the ruling of the National Labour Relations Board that 
employers must bargain on pension funds if asked to do so. 

* 


The situation has raised issues which involve the constitu- 
tionality of the Taft-Hartley Act and larger issues affecting the 
economy as awhole. At its peak the coal strike unquestionably 
created a condition of national emergency warranting the use 
of the ; owers given the government in the Act to meet just 
such a situation, This section of the Act, moreover, was written 
with Mr Lewis in mind. But once more Mr Lewis has demon- 
strated his ability to side-step the law, this time with the eager 
aid of Mr Martin, the Speaker of the House and a candidate 
for the Republican nomination, and Senator Styles Bridges. 
Mr Martin’s suggestion that Senator Bridges be appointed 
as the public member of the board of trustees for the miners’ 
pension fund has produced a speedy agreement on the pension 
issue and the ironic command from Mr Lewis to his loyal 
Miners that “your voluntary cessation of work should be 
terminated,” 


Editorial. Staff) 


Lewis is still to be tried for contempt of court for failing to 
order the miners back earlier, But his technique of evading 
both the law and the consequences of defying it, which failed 
so miserably twelve months ago, has been perfected, and ‘has 
triumphed in an election year when it is so much easier—even 
for Mr “ewis—to make friends and influence candidates. His 
shrewd sense of when the time had come tobe conciliatory has 
postponed the long-awaited test of the constitutionality, and 
effectiveness, of the law’s provisions for dealing with strikes 
affecting the national welfare. 

A second major part of the Taft-Hartley Act is being tested 
in the courts in the International Typographical Union case. 
A temporary injunction has been issued to restrain the Union 
from instructing its locals to take action which, in ‘effect, 
attempts to by-pass the Act’s prohibition of the closed shop 
and which has led to newspaper strikes in Chicago and else- 
where. Wage issues. are also at stake in these strikes. The 
political provisions of the Act are being tested as well. A 
month ago, a district court judge ruled that the prohibition 
of the spending of Union funds for political purposes was 
unconstitutional. ‘This decision has been carried to the Supreme 
Court, which is also likely to review this week’s ruling that 
it is constitutional to require Union officers to swear that they 


are not Communists, 
* 


But whatever sections of the Taft-Hartiey Act stand or fall 
in these court tests, the greatest effect of the current strikes 
is to increase inflationary pressures, Some of them may peter 
out: when the meat strike started, the packers had in storage 
over a billion pounds of meat, bought at prices which made 
them view a period during which they could unload with some- 
thing less than alarm. » By the third week of the strike, more- 
over, both receipts at the stockyards and actual slaughter were 
at 60 per cent of their usual rate. (In this respect, this strike 
is like last year’s strike in the telephone service where 
the availability of dial equipment, plus the use of supervisory 
personnel, minimised the outcry that the consuming pubiic 
might otherwise have made.) The American Federation of 
Labour packers are not involved in the meat strike; they 
accepted the 9 cents increase agreed to by the companies while 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations Union first held out 
for its original 29 cents demand, then offered arbitration and 
was turned down. 

In 1947, of the 3,693 work stoppages, resulting in 34.6 million 
man days of idleness, 36.6 per cent concerned wage increases ; 
it seems probable that a similar purpose will stand out in this 
year’s record, In recent negotiations and strikes for mee 
increases, the rise in the cost of living since the end of 
war or since the last contract was signed has been increasingly 
stressed, The trend in regard to net spendable weekly earnings 
differs considerably from occupation to occupation, from the 
service trades through Government service to manufacturing 
and mining, in terms of the extent to which workers are better 
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off than in 1939. But they have all dropped back from their 
wartime peak. r : 
Negotiations completed in recent weeks provide hourly in- 
creases averaging around ro cents and ranging from § cents to 
15 cents. They approximate the increase in consumers” prices 
since the last contract date. Production workers in manufactur- 
ing industries averaged $$1.52 a week in mid-February 1948 
as compared with $47.29 a year previously and $29.58 in 1941 5 
gross average hourly earnings were $1.287 in February as com- 
pared with $1.170 in February 1947 and $0.729 in 1941. 
‘These facts may have contributed to the emphasis on the 
desirability of controls, including wage controls, contained in 
the report on the first quarter of the year submitted by the 
Economic Advisory Council, which, in a breach of ordinary 
practice, was released to the public by one of the Cabinet. 


American Notes 


Free-for-all in Nebraska 


Mr Stassen has made as good a showing in this week’s free- 
for-all © fight: in Nebraska as in last week's three- 
cornered contest in Wisconsin. The Republican primary in 
Nebraska was a straight popularity contest between the seven 
Feading Presidential aspirants, none of whom were “ favourite 
sons.” According to the latest figures, which cover nearly 90 per 
cent of the votes, Mr Stassen has 72,000 to Mr Dewey’s 57,000 
votes, Mr Taft is a bad third with 18,000 and General MacArthur 
comes fifth with 6,000 votes. No campaign had been conducted 
for the other candidates, Senator Vandenberg, Governor Warren 
and Representative Martin; Mr Vandenberg had been entered 
against his will, yet he comes fourth with 8,000 votes. 

Mir Stassen admittedly was fighting near home in a State where 
he had shown substantial strength in 1944 and where he had the 
very active help of his well-developed organisation in the Middle 
West, but even after his band-waggon began to roll last week, the 
contest remained very open. Senator Taft had behind him the 
Butler political machine, which had defeated Mr Stassen’s candi- 
date, ex-Governor Griswold, in the Nebraska Senatorial contest 
in 1946. That defeat was taken, both by the nation and the 
world, as a sign that isolationism was reasserting itself in the 
Middle West. Mr Stassen’s, and indeed Mr Dewey’s, victory 
over Mr Taft and Senator Vandenberg’s over General MacArthur 
are a more reliable indication that today isolationism has little 
appeal for the American voter. 

Mr Stassen is using the primaries to force his Party to debate 
the international issues which he regards as vital. This un- 
orthodox challenge has not endeared him to the Party leaders, 

but his vote-getting ability has made it impossible to ignore him 
as they had hoped to do. If he makes a good showing on 
May 4th in Ohio—he does not.expect to win—when he challenges 
Mr Taft on his home ground, and in Oregon on May 21st, when 
he and Mr Dewey meet, both far from base, he will have proved 
beyond question his brilliance as a giant-killer. ~ 

The Republicans, however, do not expect to be opposed by a 
giant next November and victories in the primaries lose much 
of their weight when balanced against the behind-the-scenes bar- 
gaining of a national convention. But defeats im the primaries 
always weigh heavily and Nebraska seems to prove that Senator 
Taft was wise in his original decision to enter only in Ohio. He 
changed his mind, it is. believed, in order to show that the voters 
would be more favourable to him than the public-opinion polls, 
‘bur not even with the able and colourful assistance of his wife 
could he beat the friendly and positive approach of Mr Stassen or 
even the last-minute campaign of Mr Dewey. Nor did Mr Dewey 
succeed in stemming the rout which began in Wisconsin. Many 
of the uninstructed convention delegates on whom he has been 
relying must already have at least one foot on the step of Mr 

‘Stassen’s band-waggon. 


* * * 


Congress is Airborne 


With European aid out of the way, Congress is concentrating 
on mending America’s military fences. ‘The clank and splutter 


of rusty preparedness machinery changing into gear can be heard - 


.on all sides. in the proposal to build fast passenger ships which 
‘might serve as troop transports ; in the survey of industrial plants 
to be allocated to each Service; in the halting, for a 30-day 
survey, of the sale of surplus war plants to industry. The 
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Republican leaders have promised right-of-way to the prepared. 
ness Bills now. in committees of both Houses. 
_ But the programme which emerges will follow Mr Truman’s 
réeothinende tions only in part. Congress is spreading its wings 
and is about to be airborne. The testimony of Mr Symi 

the Secretary for Air, that Russia is seeking a decision with 
America in the skies, and that even with 70 front-line air groups, 
American air power will be inferior to that of Russia, merely 
added urgency and confirmation to the vision of air supremacy 
which has long kindled Congressional imaginations. 

Mr Symington’s inability to restrain either his imagination, or 
his enthusiasm for the unilateral expansion of his service, has 
disillusioned those who hoped that Mr Forrestal had at last made 
unification of the Services a reality. Mr Forrestal’s view, refle 
ing both those of the Chiefs of Staff and the President’s civili 
advisers, has been that the target for the Air Force in 1948-49 
should be 55 groups, not 70. Funds already requested for the 
purchase of aircraft in the fiscal year 1948 total $2,376 million, 
which will probably be “activated” at once so that orders need 
not be delayed until the beginning of the next fiscal year in July, 
Mr Forrestal has struggled, apparently in vain, to make Congress 
Keep its feet on the ground. He has pointed out that 70 if. 
equipped groups are less effective than §§ groups fully manned 
and equipped; that it would create a false sense of security to 
build up a large air force without providing for comparable in- 
creases in the Army and Navy on which the effective use of 
air power depends ; that at its peak, such an enlarged, balanced 
defence force would add $15-18 billion to defence costs, now 
estimated at $14 billion for 1948-49; and that even the 
billion which it is estimated a 7o-group air force alone w 
add to defence costs next year might pose a disagreeable choice 
between a revival of controls and an inflationary free-for-all 
scramble for materials. . 

There is a suspicion in Congress, however, that these arguments 
are prompted to some extent by the jealousy of the senior 
Services ; and the Service Committees are awaiting a fresh report 
from the Chiefs of Staff and new estimates of the cost ofa 
7o-group force before completing their work on the revival of 
conscription and Universal Military Training which Mr Truman 
recommended so strongly. The temporary return of conscription 
seems to be reluctantly accepted as unavoidable ; but al! the signs 
are that UMT may be blown out of sight by the back-draught 
of the Congressional air armada. 


* x x 


Building the Aircraft 


The Council of Economic Advisers has reported that the 
additional $3 billion of defence funds sought by the Administra- 
tion can be absorbed by a $200 billion economy without creating 
significant new inflationary pressures. If Congress insists on 
outdoing the President in generosity to the Forces, it may, of 
course, make inevitable the very controls it detests. But a 
70-group air force for the United States is not fantastic. ‘The 
peak for the Army Air Forces alone during the war was 230 
groups ; and both the Finletter Committee and the Congressional 
Air Power Committee recommended the creation of a 70-group 
force-by 1952. 

It is the timing which is at issue. An effective 70-group aif 
force cannot be created overnight by Congressional fiat. A rich 
new flow of appropriations could hardly be digested by am aif- 
plane industry accustomed to the lean diet of government orde! 
available over the last two years. Aircraft, too, are larger, mot 
costly, and more complicated than they were in 1940 ; it 
as long as seven years to bring a new design to the assembly lines. 
This time could be cut down in an emergency, but it is, d 
whether the automobile industry can ever again make the con- 
Military aircraft have become 
S ; ment against premature expansion 
is the risk that present s may become obsolete before they 
are needed. ether this is a greater risk than taking time, 
thought, and money to produce new models before fixing the 
assembly line d s on whether one belongs to what Life calls 
the “Act Now” or the “Go Slow” school of thought about 
moan These technical considerations may impose a brake upon 


tribution it did in 1940-45. 
specialist’s work. Another 


Congress; 2c istic ice ty tee. 

¢ Fequirement of air security which is second only t 
adequate funds, is the regularity of ibe flow. At present, p 
ning 1$_ ; almost impo! ib] ¥ ¢ fir ii whic 
tions to NTOGUCTIC a "hi Bills we 7 being int: oduced ir Cor res 
to establish a five-year procurement pattern for the Air Fore 
similar to that of the Navy, are Jong overdue. VR 
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Spotlight on Communists 3 = 

The House Committee on Un-American Activities has 
approved in principle, although not in detail, a legislative pro- 

mme recommended by one of its sub-Committees and designed 
to take away from Communism in America “ the cloak of secrecy 
and fraud and the assistance and direction of a foreign Com- 
munist dictatorship,” so that it shall have no unfair advantages 
when the theories of Communism.and democracy “clash in the 
open market-place of political ideas.” The Committee rejected 
various draft Bills designed to “outlaw,” that is, to forbid 
political activity by, the Communist Party. Mr Stassen 
is the most notable supporter of this policy, on the ground 
that the Party has been clearly shown to be a subversive 
arm of the foreign..policy of the Sovier Union. Mr Dewey, 
however, shares the view of government officials that it is 
better “to keep Communists out in the open where we can 
beat them.” The committee was probably induced to make 
what is for it an unusually liberal decision by the experts who 
consider that such repressive legislation would be unconstitutional. 

Probably the most important of the Committee’s proposals is 
that all “ Communist-front” organisations should be required 
to register ; this carries with it the danger that non-Comminist 
members may be regarded.as guilty -by association, but they will 
no longer be able to plead ignorance of the true nature of organ- 
isations which have suffered from Communist infiltrations. 
There is to be a right of appeal from the Attorney-General’s 
designation of organisations as belonging to the “Communist 
front”; the lack of such a right has been much criticised in the 
case of similar designations which the Attorney-General has 
made for the guidance of the President’s Loyalty Review Board. 
This latter list includes Fascist as well as Communist groups 
and even so contains only 91 names, while the Un-American 
Activities Committee believes that there are several hundred 
Communist-front organisations—a difference of opinion about 
which more will be heard. 

Other proposals, are for the annual registration of aliens, 
which the Attorney-General has recently requested, for the 
denial of passports to Communists and for the banning of Com- 
munists from Government employment, a ban which already 
operates in practice. The sub-committee also recommends that 
provision be made for prosecuting as criminals Communist leaders 
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who conspire against the United States in the interests of the 
world Communist movement. 

Congressmen, with a few obvious exceptions, wilt be favourably 
disposed towards the committee’s proposals, since they are well 
aware of the ease with which their political opponents can make 
capital out of any failure to take action against the Communists, 
If the programme becomes law, it will certainly tufn the spotlight 
on some aspects of Communism, but.it is doubtful whether it 
will achieve its purposé of eliminating the Communist “ ménace ” 
in the United States. 


Shorter Notes 


The official welcome for the Havana trade charter has met with 
a very grudging response in Congress, where the House Ways and 
Means Committee (also hostile to extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act) has declared that any action by the Presi- 
dent or the State Department cannot “ be construed ‘as a commit- 
ment by the United States.”. The warning vote was on straight 
party lines, though it probably does not reflect the considered 
opinion of the Republican majority. 

* 


The grain export target for the year ending in June has been 
raised to 556 million bushels of all grains, following the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s crop report, which forecasts a winter wheat 
crop of 8,605 million bushels, It is mow practically certain that 
the 1948 harvest will be over a billion bushels, and it may prove 
second only to last year’s record harvest. Exports of grains may 
even reach the 570 million bushels advocated by the Cabinet Food 
Committee last autumn and abandoned in favour of a 520 million 
goal when bad weather at planting time threatened this year’s 
harvest. 

. * 

After some conflict between the two Houses, Congress has 
approved the continuation, with some modifications, of existing 
rent control measures for another year. The House Bill would 
have granted local rent control boards complete autonomy in the 
imposition of general rent increases or the abolition of controls 
and, it was believed, would have meant the end of effective rent 
control. The compromise Bill provides that the Emergency 
Court of Appeals, made up of three Federal judges, shall review 
the evidence and make the final decision in cases where the 
Housing Expediter rejects the recommendations of local boards. 





Only half of a motor car tyre is rubber— 
the rest consists of chemicals fibres and wire 
Of the many different chemicals used in the rubber industry, 
among the most important is a group known as accelerators, 
necessary for the correct vulcanisation of rubber articles. 
Monsanto are the largest manufac- 
turers. of rubber accelerators in 
the world. 
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this man ploughs 





Man has mechanised industry, but production 
methods on the majority of the world’s farms today 
are still hopelessly antiquated. Millions are starving 
while two-thirds of the people of the world are en- 
gaged in producing food. (Despite the mass killings 
of war, the world’s population has swelled by nearly 
200 million more people since 1939.) It is humanly 
impossible for farmers to supply the world’s present 
and potential food needs by contifuing only to 
scratch the earth’s surface with implements #raéling 
from either power animals or vehicles. 


THE SOLUTION 
With the revolutionary Ferguson System of complete 
farm mechanisation, the land can be made to pro- 
duce more than enough-food for every man, woman 
and child. Farmers can produce more food from every 
available acre at /ess cost. The Ferguson System can 
actually produce as much as fen times mote food from 
some areas of land. Producing more food at less cost 
not only means that millions need not. starve, but 


also that the world-wide increase in the cost of living 


can be teduced and permanently stabilised. 

*Every week more than 1,000 Ferguson Tractors 
are produced by the Standard Motor Co, Ltd, Every 
week more than 5,000 Ferguson Implements are pro- 
duced by the foremost British manufacturers. Every 
week more than 100,000 acres somewhere in the world 
are beginning to produce more food at less. cost. 


Inserted in the public interest by 
Harry Ferguson Lid., Coventry 
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Please let us know at once so that we 


may arrange the accommodation you 















require. Thousands of businessmen are 
coming, and your early advice will help 
us to serve you better. 

For this purpose, write directly by Air Mail 
to the Canadian International Trade Fair, 
Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 
Applications for dollars by firms through 
their own banks, for their accredited 
representatives, will receive every con- 


sideration by the Bank of England. 


For full information concerning the Fair, or 









if you have any difficulty in obtaining your 
passage either by sea or air consult your 


nearest Canadian Trade Representative. 














LONDON : R. P. Bower, Commercial Secretary, Office 
of the High Commissioner for Canada, Canada 
House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. 

LIVERPOOL: M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, 
Water Street. 

GLASGOW; G. F. G. Hughes, Acting Canadian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 200 St. Vincent St. 

BELFAST: H. L. E. Priestman, Canadian Govern- 

ment Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square. 
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Italians at the Polls 


(From Our Rome Correspondent) 


pre indefatigable Alcide de Gasperi, once an Austro-Hungarian 

Deputy, for many years a modest employee in the Vatican 
library, author of no book and hero of no particular exploit, is lead- 
ing the Christian Democratic party into the election struggle of 
April, 1948, with unexpected strength and assurance. The Prime 
Minister has said that victory is not probable—it is certain. He 
has announced a meeting of his Cabinet immediately after the 
results are known, to celebrate the victory: Pressed by his 
opponents for a ‘pledge that he will respect the verdict of the 
electorate if it goes against him, he simply answers that his 
opponents will not and cannot win. He has forced men like 
Pietro Nenni, who four years ago were teasing him, to detest him, 
while the elements from outside his own party which came into 
his government to keep watch over it have discovered the force 
of his leadership. 


Beside the confidence shown by de Gasperi, the anticipations of 
the Communist Popular Front seem cautious. It is said that a 
“relative majority” for the Front is a certainty, but Palmiro 
Togliatti, a more accomplished political fencer than de Gasperi, has 
not defined what this means. The very least that it can mean is 
that in the new Chamber the members elected from the list of the 
Popular Front (Communists, old Socialists, and a few freelances) 
should outnumber those elected on behalf of the Christian Demo- 
crats (excluding the new Socialists, the Republicans and other 
explicit supporters of de Gasperi) taken in isolation. On the crest 
of their recent successes in the international field the Christian 
Democrats now stoutly declare that the Popular Front will not 
achieve even that. Meanwhile, the hopes of the new Socialists 
(the Lombardo-Saragat “ Socialist Unity ”) have risen sharply, the 
Republicans have somewhat recovered from the fear of eclipse, and 
something will have gone very wrong indeed with all known 
methods of electoral prediction if these combined government 
parties do not show a stout majority over the Popular Front. 
The Front raises the objection that they are not a combined force, 
and it is true that they go to the voters with separate lists. There 
is, however, an understanding between the present Government 
parties which will come into play after the elections. It would 
fequire a nice reasoning by the future President of the Republic 
(who must himself be elected by the two houses of the new 
legislature as their first act) to judge that the Popular Front had 
“won” the elections if it numbered fewer deputies than the post- 
election cluster of present Government supporters. Also there 
will be a miscellany of Right Wing deputies of whom only a 
fraction might put their personal ambitions before their dislike of 
the Communists ; with perhaps a considerable cohort of outright 
neo-Fascists (Movimento Sociale Italiano) whose help it would be 
embarrassing even for the subtle Togliatti to invite. In short, at 
the moment of writing, the parliamentary prospects of the Popular 
Front in the appear to be limited to the hope of forming 
a substantial opposition. 


Powers of the Senate 


But there are knotty problems of procedure which may give 
scope for recriminations. Must the Government automatically 
resign with the termination of President de Nicola’s term of 
office on May roth ? De Gasperi appears to say no, while eminent 
Left-inclined jurists say yes. If, the polling were unexpectedly 
close this question would have importance, for it is harder to 
overturn a ' in Parliament than to elect a new one. 

The Senate is a-strange complication on the scene, A restricted 
electorate faba age 2) will elect 237 Senators by a mystifying 
halfway method betwee sas member constituencies and 


istian : 4 eI 
107 ex-officio Senators, ‘chosen 













as long terms of imprisonment under Fascism: they include a 
high proportion of Communists.. The’ Constitution gives the 
Senate equal rights with the Chamber to approve or vote down 
a Government, and it might be necessary either! to°include the 
Communists in the Government or to hold new’ Senatorial elec- 
tions. There are, however, no signs that de Gasperi shares the 
idea of Communist participation. In view of the*unlikelitiood that 
this will be conceded (though it will certainly be vociferously 
demanded) it is a sign of the modesty at this moment being shown 
by the Communists that ‘their chief trade dinionSpokesman, 
Giuseppe di Vittorio, has publicly conceded that°a Governmient 
supported by a non-Communist majority, and fot” including 
Communists, would be “legal ” although ™ politically unstable.” 


Subject to the uncertainties about. the immediate outcome, 
the main question at issue in. the 1948 Italian _ elections 
may prove to have been whether Communism was to be held 
at. bay by progressive and democratic forces. or by forces. con- 
taining the germs of a new Italian nationalist conservatism. 
complexion of the Italy which emerged from the ruins of Fascism 
was given by the co-operation then possible between Communists 
and the Liberals, Christian Democrats, Radicals and: liberty- 
loving Socialists who shared in the \resistance struggle. That co- 
operation, entered into w’*h misgivings and reserves at each end 
of the scale, was truncated by the overriding international direc- 
tives of Communism. The Western democracies, which submitted 
Italy to harsh humiliations in 1943 and the following years, rushed 
tardily to shore up the prestige of the anti-Communist Italian 
Government in 1948. By a series of economic, territorial and 
political concessions they advertised to the Italians the advantages 
of integration into the West rather than into the East. 


Progress or Reaction ? 


Translated into a sense of release from the menace of Com- 
munism, and of recovered importance in the eyes of the West, 
the rapid change has revived among the wealthy classes a con- 
viction that nothing which was done in Italian internal or external 
policy in their name in the past needs permanently to be dis- 
claimed. The undisguised Fascists (elegantly described in Italy 
as nostalgici) of the Italian Social Movement are perhaps less 
dangerous while they cling to the compromised tradition of 
Mussolini than they may be if they discover’a new label for a 
creed of nationalistic materialism. The great power of the 
Catholic Church in Italy, and at this moment the dominating 
position of a party of Church inspiration, sets limits upon the 
secular fanaticisms, and there are in the Church elements sin- 
cerely sympathetic to the cause of the downtrodden classes of 
Italy. 


A decisive defeat of Communism can hardly be unaccompanied 
by a clipping of the claws of the Communist Trade Union or- 
ganisation which has in the last year held the life of the country 
to ransom. Whether this process is compensated by the adoption 
of a vigorous sacial policy under pressure from the “ Third Force” 
elements of the present Government, coalition is perhaps the 
deeper question at issue in these elections. It is from the same 
elements that-a foreign policy can be expected which, while re- 
sisting Communism, would seek a working arrangement with the 
Jugoslavia of the future. When the period of American aid 
ceases, Italy’s best hope of a satisfactory trade balance will lie, 
it seems, in recovering the position of a supplier of manufactures 
to the Balkans. It is the dogma of the Communists that both in 
internal and in external affairs the defeat of means 
the revival of Fascist thoughts and methods. The new Socialists, 
the Republicans, some of the Liberals and some of the Christian 
Democrats themselves dispute this fatalistic doctrine and make the 
defeat of Communism a step on the path of progress. 








Millions starve while 


this man ploughs 





Man has mechanised industry, but production 
methods on the majority of the world’s farms today 
are still hopelessly antiquated. Millions are starving 
while two-thirds of the people of the world are en- 
gaged in producing food. (Despite the mass killings 
of war, the world’s population has swelled by nearly 
200 million more people since 1939.) It 1s humanly 
impossible for farmers to supply the world’s present 
and potential food needs by contifuing only to 
scratch the earth’s surface with implements éraé/ing 
from either power animals or vehicles. 


THE SOLUTION 

With the revolutionary Ferguson System of complete 
farm mechanisation, the land can be made to pro- 
duce more than enough.food for every man, woman 
and child. Farmers.can produce more food from every 
available acre at /ess cost. The Ferguson System can 
actually produce as much as /en times more food from 
some areas of land. Producing more food at less cost 
not only means that millions need not statve, but 
also that the world-wide increase in the cost of living 
can be reduced and permanently stabilised. 

* Every week more than 1,000 Ferguson Tractors 
are produced by the Standard Motor Co, Ltd, Every 
week more than 5,000 Ferguson Implements are pro- 
duced by the foremost British manufacturers. Every 
week more than 100,000 acres somewhere in the world 
are beginning to produce more food at less. cost. 
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iF YOU PLAN TO ATTEND THE 





Canadian 
International 
Trade Fair 





TORONTO, 





MAY 31 TO JUNE 12 





Please let us know at once so that we 


us to serve you better. 

For this purpose, write directly by Air Mail 
to the Canadian International Trade Fair, 
Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 
Applications for dollars by firms through 
their own banks, for their accredited 
representatives, will receive every con- 
sideration by the Bank of England. 


For full information concerning the Fair, or 


passage either by sea or air consult your 


nearest Canadian Trade Representative. 













LONDON : R. P. Bower, Commercial Secretary, Office |i 

of the High Commissioner for Canada, Canada |i 
House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. | 
LIVERPOOL: M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Government |} 


| if you have any difficulty in obtaining your 


Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, 
Water Street. 
GLASGOW; G. F. G. Hughes, Acting Canadian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 200 St. Vincent St. 
BELFAST: H.-L. E. Priestman, Canadian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square. 






DEPARTMENT OF |] 


may arrange the accommodation you i. 
require. Thousands of businessmen are 
coming, and your early advice will help 
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Italians at the Polls 


(From Our Rome Correspondent) 


'T'HE indefatigable Alcide de Gasperi, once an Austro-Hungarian 

Deputy, for many years a modest employee in the Vatican 
library, author of no book and hero of no particular exploit, is lead- 
ing the Christian Democratic party into the election struggle of 
April, 1948, with unexpected strength and assurance. The Prime 
Minister has Said that victory is not probable—it is certain. He 
has announced a meeting of his Cabinet immediately after the 
results are known, to celebrate the victory. Pressed by his 
opponents for a pledge that he will respect the verdict of the 
electorate if it goes against him, he simply answers that his 
opponents will not and cannot win. He has forced men like 
Pietro Nenni, who four years ago were teasing him, to detest him, 
while the elements from outside his own party which came into 
his government to keep watch over it have discovered the force 
of his leadership. 


Beside the confidence shown by de Gasperi, the anticipations of 
the Communist Popular Front seem cautious. It is said that a 
“relative majority” for the Front is a certainty, but Palmiro 
Togliatti, a more accomplished political fencer than de Gasperi, has 
not defined what this means. The very least that it can mean is 
that in the new Chamber the members elected from the list of the 
Popular Front (Communists, old Socialists, and a few freelances) 
should outnumber those elected on behalf of the Christian Demo- 
crats (excluding the new Socialists, the Republicans and other 
explicit supporters of de Gasperi) taken in isolation. On the crest 
of their recent successes in the international field the Christian 
Democrats now stoutly declare that the Popular Front will not 
achieve even that. Meanwhile, the hopes of the new Socialists 
(the Lombardo-Saragat “ Socialist Unity ”) have risen sharply, the 
Republicans have somewhat recovered from the fear of eclipse, and 
something will have gone very wrong indeed with all known 
methods of electoral prediction if these combined government 
parties do not show a stout majority over the Popular Front. 
The’ Front raises the objection that they are not a combined force, 
and it is true that they go to the voters with separate lists. There 
is, however, an understanding between the present Government 
parties which will come into play after the elections. It would 
require a nice reasoning by the future President of the Republic 
(who must himself be elected by the two houses of the new 
legislature as their first act) to judge that the Popular Front had 
“won” the elections if it numbered fewer deputies than the post- 
election cluster of present Government supporters. Also there 
will be a miscellany of Right Wing deputies of whom only a 
fraction might put their personal ambitions before their dislike of 
the ists ; with perhaps a considerable cohort of outright 
neo-Fascists (Movimento Sociale Italiano) whose help it would be 
embarrassing even for the subtle Togliatti to invite. In short, at 
the moment of writing, the parliamentary prospects of the Popular 
Front in the Chamber appear to be limited to the hope of forming 
a substantial opposition. 


Powers of the Senate 


But there are knotty problems of procedure which may give 
scope for recriminations. Must the Government automatically 
resign with the termination of President de Nicola’s term of 
office on May 10th ? De Gasperi appears to say no, while eminent 
Left-inclined jurists say_yes. If, the polling were unexpectedly 
close this question wot we importance, for it is harder to 


overturn a in Parliament than to elect mel es 
The Senate is.a strange complication on the.scene, A restricted 

electorate (minimum age 2) will elect 237 Senators by a mystifying 

halepas maton between that : Pe SALTS COTS AS 

Prop nal representauion, 4A public puzzled: 

= bowery and in the end. Popular Front adherents and. second- 

rate local notabilities may a majority over Senators of the 


as long terms of imprisonment under Fascism: they include a 
high proportion of Communists.° The’ Constitution gives the 
Senate equal rights with the Chamber to approve or vote down 
a Government, and it might be necessary either to include the 
Communists in the Government or to hold new’ Senatorial elec- 
tions. ‘There are, however, no signs that de Gasperi shares the 
idea of Communist participation. In view of the unlikelificood that 
this will be conceded (though it will certainly be °vociferously 
demanded) it is a sign of the modesty at this moment being shown 
by the Communists that ‘their chief ‘trade union: Spokesman, 
Giuseppe di Vittorio, has publicly conceded that°a Governnient 
supported by a non-Communist majority, and fot including 
Communists, would be “ legal ” although“ politically unstable.” 


Subject to the uncertainties about. the immediate outcome, 
the main question at issue in. the 1948. Italian _ elections 
may prove to have been whether Communism was to be held 
at_ bay by progressive and democratic forces or. by forces con- 
taining the germs of a new Italian nationalist conservatism. 
complexion of the Italy which emerged from the ruins of Fascism 
was given by the co-operation then possible between Communists 
and the Liberals, Christian Democrats, Radicals and: liberty- 
loving Socialists who shared in the \resistance struggle. That co- 
operation, entered into with misgivings and reserves at each end 
of the scale, was truncated by the overriding international direc- 
tives of Communism. The Western democracies, which submitted 
Italy to harsh humiliations in 1943 and the following years, rushed 
tardily to shore up the prestige of the anti-Communist Italian 
Government in 1948. By a series of economic, territorial and 
political concessions they advertised to the Italians the advantages 
of integration into the West rather than into the East. 


Progress or Reaction ? 


Translated into a sense of release from the menace of Com- 
munism, and of recovered importance in the eyes of the West, 
the rapid change has revived among the wealthy classes a con- 
viction that nothing which was done in Italian internal or external 
policy in their name in the past needs permanently to be dis- 
claimed. The undisguised Fascists (elegantly described in Italy 
as nostalgici) of the Italian Social Movement are perhaps less 
dangerous while they cling to the compromised tradition of 
Mussolini than they may be if they discover'a new label for a 
creed of nationalistic materialism. The great power of the 
Catholic Church in Italy, and at this moment the dominating 
position of a party of Church inspiration, sets limits upon the 
secular fanaticisms, and there are in the Church elements sin- 
cerely sympathetic to the cause of the downtrodden classes of 
Italy. 


A decisive defeat of Communism can hardly be unaccompanied 
by a clipping of the claws of the Communist Trade Union or- 
ganisation which has in the last year held the life of the country 
to ransom. Whether this process is compensated by the adoption 
of a vigorous social policy under pressure from the “ Third Force” 
elements of the present Government, coalition is perhaps the 
deeper question at issue in these elections. It is from the same 
elements that a foreign policy can be expected which, while re- 
sisting. Communism, would seek a working arrangement with the 
Jugoslavia of the future. When the period of American aid 
ceases, Italy’s best hope of a satisfactory trade balance will lie, 
it seems, in recovering the position of a supplier of manufactures 
to the Balkans. It is the dogma of the Communists that both in 











Cold War in Austria 


[By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


INEVITABLY it is the Russians who appear as the disturbers of 
the Austrian peace. By claiming, from the individual level of 
the soldier who steals a watch to the official level of the adminis- 
trator who takes over 250 factories, an oilfield and a shipping 
company, that the impoverished Russian is entitled to recom- 
pense himself at the cost of the comparatively well-to-do Austrian, 
the Russians have provoked the natural reactions—hatred and 
fear. “Bourgeois!” the Red Army troops said when they first 
saw the comforts of the Viennese workers’ flats, and the Viennese 
workers have reacted as bourgeois would do, determined to resist 
a cantankerous liberator who, as they see it, sets out to rob them 
of their private possessions and to cut their standard of living. 

Because the Russians, despite a great tightening-up of discipline, 
have never been able to overcome the initial shocking impression 
made by their troops’ wild behaviour, every step that they have 
taken has been judged by the standards which the Austrians have 
learnt to apply. It is almost impossible for the Russians to be in 
the right—“ an unknown assailant” in a crime story 15 auto- 
matically read as “a Russian” by every newspaper reader— 
and so they have given up the attempt. The Russians now 
obviously feel that they are on hostile territory. Psychologically 

uferia has been won for the Western allies. Free from outside 
interference the country would be an anti-Soviet bastion, another 
Ostmark of western civilisation; whereas for the Western 
allies a withdrawal of all occupation would mean no loss of in- 
fluence or interests, for the Russians these can only be main- 
tained by continual interference, backed by the presence of the 
Red Army. Thus the Russians are in a position where, to main- 
tain what they regard as legitimate claims, they must always put 
themselves in the wrong and appear as the enemies of Austrian 
independence. Austrian resistance increases, the Russian attitude 
hardens further, and a vicious process is started. 


National Unity at Stake 


It is too late for this to be stoppéd. The Austrians no longer 
believe that the Russians are even capable of behaving properly 
and honourably ; the Russians have no faith in Austrian profes- 
sions of neutrality. If this is a cold war, they feel, then Austria 
is the sharp end of the icicle. Thus a situation has developed 
which looks like ending either in a serious Russian diplomatic 
defeat or in a partition of the country. Because they do not 
realise that the Russians may quite well prefer the latter—to 
break off the point of this weapon that is fragile as well as sharp 
—the Austrians have allowed anti-Russian feeling to become a 
stronger emotion than their desire for unity ; in other words, they 
are insisting that their existence be independent of the Russians 
when that existence itself is still in question. At the same time, 
with starvation still not far from the door, and foreign aid likely 
to be essential for some years to come, the dependence of the 
country on American goodwill is obvious to all. Where it is not 
obvious American propaganda hammers home the point, and no 
strings are necessary to make the Austrians move in most respects 
as the Western powers would like. In the cold war Austria is 
not merely a battlefield but a participant ; a role for which the 
country’s weakness and uncertain future hardly fit it. 

Both in the government and among individuals in the street 
this spirit prevails. Split into eastern plain and western 
mountains, into huge capital and minute country, into Socialist 
townspeople and conservative, Catholic peasants, the Austrians 
tend by their whole tradition of internal jealousies and _ local 
patriotism to be blind to any threat to their unity. Few feel 
this danger to be comparable with the threat which the Russian 
claims represent to their economic resources, and no one has 
devised a more constructive way of meeting it than by mere 
apprehensions. No Austrian leader has made any attempt to 
create a feeling for national unity, and hatred for the Russians is 
the only strong universal emotion. The political parties naturally 
reflect this. No one takes a neutral line. The People’s Party, 
representing the conservative forces and the peasants, plus a 
relatively small number of Catholic clerical and industrial workers, 
is understandably anti-Russian, and with its main strength in the 
provinces is disinclined to unify the country if that means limiting 
provincial independence. Loosely bound together, it is unlikely 
to take any firm political line which will accentuate internal party 
differences, and ‘it limits its ; 1 to a vague, semi-religious 
patriotism. The Communists ask Austrians to be neutral, but it 
is evident that they would like this neutrality to precede a change 
of sides ; their attempt to replace anti-Russian feeling by hatred of 
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the Americans and love of the Russians shows how partiality 
has affected their sense of reality and their sense of the ridiculous, 

Only the Socialists might have overcome the temptation to enter 
the battle on one side or the other, but they have definitely chosen 
the Western path. For them, as the party’s Arbeiterzeitung 
continually makes plain, Russia and the Communists are the 
enemy. The People’s Party is merely a rival, and a left-wing 
resolution demanding that it be treated more roughly not only 
found little support at the party’s congress in October, but even 
led to the. dismissal of Scharf, the junior party secretary who 
sponsored it. Thanks to the war and to the German repression 
—the Jewish intellectual element in the party, for example, has 
virtually gone—there are few new figures to challenge the elderly 
party leadership. The former revolutionary Socialist or Marxist 
wing has little power, and there is no likelihood of any change in 
the party’s orientation before the treaty question is settled. Even 
among individual Austrians it is rare to find anyone who feels 
that Russia has any right to make claims on them. The Russians, 
they feel, are an Asiatic people, and can stew in their own juice. 

Thus, with the Communists in a weak position, the Russians 
must see any possible Austrian government as _ inevitably 
hostile, Originally, the Russians, who had sponsored the Moscow 
Declaration of 1943, were the champions of Austrian independ- 
ence and of Renner’s Provisional Government against the Western 
allies with their huge military government apparatus. Now the 
situation is reversed. By the Control Agreement of June, 1946, 
the Allied Council abolished most of its powers and took 
up a mainly supervisory role. Military government, though 
much of the apparatus still exists, has been virtually abolished in 
the three Western zones ; colonels, majors and captains sit invigi- 
lating over the activities of the Austrian provincial governments 
and occupying their office space, but they have no rea! function. 
Only the military courts still operate, judging all cases where the 
military are in some way involved. At the centre, the task of the 
Western elements of the Allied Commission has become one of 
giving a mixture of prods, advice and help to the Austrian 
government departments. Al! this could be withdrawn without 
difficulty as soon as general withdrawal takes place, nor would 
this result in any major changes in the Austrians’ conduct of 
their affairs. 

But the Russians, although they brought no military govern- 
ment with them, find themselves interfering increasingly in 
Austrian administration. Movement of goods, persons and raw 
materials has to be restricted in an attempt to protect the interests 
of the Russian-controlled factories ; political meetings are regu- 
lated because of the fear of anti-Russian agitation; there is a 
strict Russian censorship, and trial by military courts takes place 
@ la Russe, with no publication of charges. no legal representation 
for the defendant and the minimum publicity for the results, 
While the Russians still fight for their claims there is no chance 
that this interference will diminish. I: makes agreement daily 
more difficult, but the causes that produce it will remain until 
one is reached. The Austrians have taken sides, and there is no 
influence to prevent the situation from getting steadily worse. 


Prosperity in Switzerland 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BERNE] 
SWITZERLAND is an oasis of prosperity in a ruined Continent, and 
the last twelve months have, on the whole, fortified its self- 
confidence, A year or so ago the Swiss were anxious about the 
dangers of being undercut in world markets unless the Swiss 
franc were devalued, but, after watching Sweden’s experiences in 
the meantime, the Swiss have decided that the value of their 
currency should on no account be altered. The country is pro- 
ducing as much as at can; there are no strikes, no currency 
restrictions, and rationing of only the cheaper fats and rice— 
the recent liberation of cream has smothered the tea-shops in 
meringues. 

Switzerland is not, however, without its worries. The chemical 
and machine industries have orders which should keep them going 
for years, but this creates a serious s e of skilled labour which 
reacts upon the less flourishing textile in i 
are less well paid and it is difficult to keep them to the job when 
they can earn so much more in heavy try. The 
population from the countryside into the towns is causing gt 
anxiety. Tt is easy enough to engage foreign labour to work of 
the land, but the Swiss are peasant : 
welcome this solution ; meanwhile the builders cannot ca 
with the housing demand in the towns. 


‘ * 
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Some “141,354 f “workers—about two-thirds rds’ of thent 
Ttalian—came ‘emo Swiaerteniy: inc wns’ ieee eleven en months” of 
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1947. They are. the: safety-valve, If the foreign markets for 
which Switzerland works, should for one reason or another sud- 
denly shrink, they could be evicted, without the provocation of 
internal labour troubles. One or two factories have recently 
dismissed employees om account of tariffs imposed by Brazil 
and Mexico, or simply because their directors fear foreign in- 
capacity to pay, Moreover, a number of business people succumbed 
to panic as the result of Czechoslovak events and reduced Staff 
in preparation for their own flight to South America, where they 
hoped to find shelter from the Communist hurricane which they 
feared would strip the Swiss countryside bare. Lastly, a serious, 
though only a small-scale, problem has been. created by the 
winding-up of war-time economic apparatus, This has threatened 
a number of black-coated workers with destitution at a time when 
prices have increased quite as fast as in Britain. 

The steep rise in prices is part of an inflationary situation which 
has been causing alarm for some time. The last monthly index 
showed a tiny drop in the cost of living, but nobody was impressed 
by it, the less because the basis of calculation is considered by 
many people to be quite as outdated as that which was recently 
discarded in Britain. The poorer townspeople are hard hit since 
there is no subsidising of essential foods ; on the contrary, the 
farmers are a favoured, if dwindling, section of society, so’ that 
the Swiss return to liberalism is tempered by the protection, 
through high prices and duties on food imports, of agricultural 
and dairy producers. 

Mainly owing to the war, the debt of the Federal Government 
has recently reached unprecedented levels, In order to fight 
inflation the actual revenue has been increased and is increasing— 
according to figures published last March—but it has been deter- 
mined that it must yet be increased by much more in order to 
reduce the public debt. The Federal Ministry of Finance has 
been working out a scheme for financial reform which was made 
public on January 22nd of this year. At present Swiss finances 
rest upon emergency decrees whose validity expires at the end 
of 1949. The new proposals, which must be fully worked out 
by then, involve a constitutional issue, that is whether the 
Federal authorities shall in future be permitted to levy regular 
direct taxes. Strong objections to this have been raised in the 
Sténderat or Upper House; the alternative, which is being 
debated this week, appears to be that the Cantons should 
contribute lump sums which would allow of local variety of 
incidence. 


Absence of Strikes 


Another measure to check inflation is a wages standstill agree- 
ment between capital and labour reached towards the end of 
last year. It has worked satisfactorily on the whole, thanks to an 
extensive and efficient system of arbitration in Swiss industry. 
Federal employees like railwaymen and postmen may not strike 
and therefore depend entirely upon arbitration, and for years the 
metal-workers, too, have dropped the strike weapon. In the 
watch-making industry, however, wages have lagged noticeably 
behind profits and there has been a certain amount of trouble. 
The Swiss watch-making industry suffers from constant crises. 
Its highly specialised character no doubt makes it particularly 
vulnerable, and for this reason it is the only industry in Switzer- 
land in which Federal permits are now required before a new 
concern may be founded or even an old one extended. At 
the beginning of 1947 the watchmakers were in despair because 
American competition was about to cut them out or because it 
would not do to work for a European market which could not 
afford to pay for the luxury of new watches. The Federal 
economic authorities were nevertheless able to report in March, 
1948, that it had been possible to sanction a larger expansion of 
the watch-making industry in 1947 than in 1946, the number of 
employees increasing by 1,502. So far the fears. of the owners 
of the watch-making concerns have not been justified, but their 
employees have to some. extent been sacrificed to them. Mean- 
while the export of Swiss watches continues. 

The buoyancy of the Federal revenue is partly due to the 
increase of imports, which has increased the proceeds from 
customs. The Government is deliberately laying in stocks in 
case of war, and imports are therefore likely to remain at a high 
level, though there was a drop in February after a record figure 
for imports in January. It has been normal for many years for 
Switzerland to import more than it exports, but it cannot allow 
the tendency to go too far, especially when the outlook for the 
tourist trade is overcast and its past European investments must 
be written off. In spite of something like anti-Communist panic 
at the time, Switzerland was glad enough to sign a commercial 
treaty with the Soviet Union on March 147th. by. which. the 


export of machines and chemicals to Russia should be stimu- 


lated; in return Switzerland will seceive/ Some of the raw 
materials upon which it depends... Coal is still a basic problem 
for the Swiss. At first Poland seemed 0 be the successor to 
Germany as their chief supplier, but a treaty with France on 
March 2oth makes it possible for the bulk of Swiss coal supplies 
to be imported from that less alarmingly situated’ “Country. 
Apart from coal the expansion of Swiss industry since the. Wz 
has been such that Switzerland’s production of electric power lag 
behind consumption, especially if the weather is dry. The ¢on- 
struction of the Genissiat power station is but one of many 
efforts to. meet the new demand; indeed, Switzerland’ | Main 
contribution to European recovery is expected to be die full 
exploitation (in conjunction with France) of the hydro-electric 
possibilities of the Alps. Since the importance of a development 
of this kind is appreciated by the Americans, it may provide the 
Swiss with their only direct gain from the Marshall Plan. 






Gold Dealings at Mics 


[FROM.A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN THE FAR EAST] 


One of the biggest gold markets in the world today, certainly the 
biggest in Asia, is at Macao, the 400-year old Portuguese settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Canton river. -It-is the maim channel 
for gold entering China and also serves as a distributing centre 
for the whole of the Far East. It is reliably repetted to have 
absorbed more gold during the past six months tham any other 
market in the world. Most of the gold is coming from Mexico 
and the United States, while the balance is from various European 
and Middle Eastern countries. During the week ending February 
18th alone, the United States exported gold to the value of 
US$900,000—about 26,000 oz. 

Gold has always been a popular investment in China. Owing 
to the inflation and the uncertain political situation, the demand 
is greater than ever before. The capacity of the Chinese market 
to absorb large quantities of gold at prices which are 75 and 100 
per cent above parity is a puzzling phenomenon. The weakness 
of the government’s control is illustrated by its inability to prevent 
a continuing expenditure of foreign exchange on a commodity 
which is of singularly little use to it in fighting the civil war or 
rehabilitating the country. 

During Dr Soong’s premiership, the Chinese government sold 
large quantities of gold through the Central Bank of China— 
estimated at 2,000,000 oz. for the year ending February 17, 1947 
—as part of a campaign to bolster China’s currency. On February 
17, 1947, however, official sales were suspended and unofficial 
dealings were declared illegal. Owing to the increasing demand, 
a good deal of smuggling and illicit trading continued. The main 
problem was how to get the gold into the country. The Hongkong 
government forbade gold imports, both because Britain is a mem- 
ber of the International Monetary Fund which discourages gold 
sales above parity prices, and because gold imports would have 
increased the unofficial exchange rate for US dollars and raised the 
price of commodities imported from America. 

It was at this juncture that the dealers turned their attention 
to the little half-forgotten Portuguese settlement of Macao. 
Portugal, not being a member of the United Nations, does not 
subscribe to the IMF. There was no legal bar to the traffic 
and the Portuguese authorities were quick to appreciate its 
possibilities. Macao’s airfield was too small for transport aircraft, 
but very soon a specially chartered Catalina fiying-boat was 
hauling gold on regular runs from Manila, Bangkok and Saigon. 
More than 1,100,000 oz. were imported last year and about 3§0,000 
during the first seven weeks of 1948. At the beginning import 
licences were issued at the rate of one Macao dollar per oz. The 
rate has now been raised to M$z2 per oz. for ditect imports and 
M$3 per oz. for imports in transit.. A deposit of ro per cent of 
the value imported has to be made in Macao dollars with the 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino. ‘This has led to a shortage of 
Macao dollars and has resulted in the Hongkong dollar, which 
runs normally at par, being quoted at a discount ranging from 
10 to 21 percent. The importer also has to surrender. one per 
cent of the American exchange required to finance the traffic. 
Thus the market is proving highly lucrative to the local govern- 
ment, to. the dealers and also to those individuals, who have been 
manipulating the money exchanges and re-selling import licences.’ 

Most of the gold is smuggled into China and Hongkong—the, 
current smuggling quotation from Macao to Hongkong is about 
HK$12 per tael—but there is also a cor flow in. the, 
direction of 


Rangoon and other markets in the East. 
It.is thought. by. some observers. that imports. into Macao this) 
year may touch 3,000,000 oz, 








From the hydrocarbon molecules 
4 of petroleum, Shell chemists are 
evolving new detergents and processing 
aids, which in a fat-starved world, 

are helping Britain’s industries. 

; For softer fabrics, the gleam on fur, 

: for these and so much more... 





® thank Shell Chemicals 


wmummumemmme §=She!l Chemicals Limited (Distributors). 





KITCHEN HELP 


Hotels and canteens supplied with Calgonite for their dishwashing 
machines are assured of reliable help in the kitchen, Calgonite 
contains Calgon which dissolves lime scum and makes a clean 
and simple job of washing up, especially when the water is hard. 


ALBRIGHT xVM LSON 
CHEMICAL 


@ CALGON (Sadium Metaphosphate) * CALGONITE wrew0 
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Marry lead to glass, and the result: 


is.. Detter glass. Strange! © “Add still more lead 
and the glass is better still, within certain limits. 


T 9 Ss Some glass contains as much as seventy-five 
L E per cent lead—and that, for some special” 


aN Reconommacascimey att The 


toughness, brilliancy 

of light (which almost compare with 

iL ie AE that of a natural diamond). Lead-glass 
is used whenever these qualities are important, 

for optical lenses, cut crystal, good tableware. Lead 

for glass and every other purpose is provided largely by 

a group of firms combined in 


ASSOCIATED LEAD manuracrurers umirep 


comprising 

The Cochton Lead and Antimony Company Ltd. ; Locke, Lancaster and W. W. & R, 
Johnson & Sons, Lid.; Walkers, Parker and Company Lid. ; Foster, Blackett and 
James Lid. ; The Librex Lead Company Ltd. ; The London Lead Oxide C ompany Lid. ; 
A. T. Becks & Company Ltd. ; The Oidas Metals Company Ltd. 

Enquiries to: 

Associated Lead Manufacturers Ltd., Sales Offices at; 14 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2, 
or Crescent House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, or Lead Works Lane, Chester. 





EXPORT POWER. To pay for her food and raw materials from abroad 
Britain must export manufactured goods. Electrical machinery and 
equipment stand high on the list of exports and grow steadily in 
volume and importance. The English Electric Company is one of 
the largesi British makers of electrical and associated equipment for 
power generation, transmission, and utilisation, and has a world-wide 
organisation for carrying out projects of any magnitude. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
A power behind Britain’s drive 


The English Electric Co., Ltd. Works at; Stafford, Preston, Rugby, 
tanenena 








gifts of lead-oxide to glass are. 
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The Trafic in Free Gold 


HE bullion market today is only a shadow of its former self. 

That is true not only of the business transacted by London 

but of the whole world turnover. The international traffic in 

gold has seldom been larger than in the past few months, but 

all except a small proportion is official business directly arranged 

between central banks and governments and of no immediate 
interest to the market. 

In London, formally the leading centre for international 
dealings in bullion, the private market in gold has now dwindled 
to almost insignificant proportions. Industrial requirements, if 
absolutely essential, are satisfied by the Bank of England at the 
official price of 172s. 3d. per fine ounce, through the authorised 
dealers. But the amounts made available in this way are sub- 
ject to the strictest. supervision and have been curtailed to 
dimensions which leave no room for seepage of the metal into 
unofficial and unauthorised channels. This business in “ essen- 
tial” gold has continued ever since the strict control on the 
gold market was imposed at the outbreak of war, and the turn- 
over in transactions of this kind has not fluctuated appreciably. 

Some hope of a revival in the London gold market came 
with the so-called “export float scheme” introduced by the 
Bank of England at the end of 1945. Under this scheme the 
authorities put at the disposal of the market—that is, of the 
several authorised dealers which comprise it—an initial quota 
of about 50,000 ounces of gold. This metal was intended for 
export, but only in the form of processed and manufactured 
gold which would yield a return in foreign exchange beyond the 
bare value of the bullion—i.e., sheet, wire for the manufacture 
of rings, and manufactured articles such as cigarette cases, cups 
and ornaments of all kinds. After evidence of exports had been 
submitted to the authorities,.the gold in the “ float” was 
replaced together with a 50 per cent “bonus.” As a result 
of this arrangement, the gold in the float had approximately 
doubled by the end of 1947. 


The business transacted under this export float scheme may 
not have been substantial, but it was.highly. profitable both to 
the market and the processors or manufacturers. The gold was 
teleased by the Bank of England to the float at the official price 
of 172s. 3d. per fine ounce, but was exported in processed or 
manufactured form at the equivalent of much higher prices, 
The necessary export licences had to be obtained through the 
Bank of England, and in granting these authorisations, the Bank 
stipulated at what price the gold should be invoiced. Exporters 
were encouraged to obtain the highest possible price, after due 
consideration of conditions in the market to which they were 
selling. The Treasury secured the benefit of the resultant 
“profit” in terms of foreign exchange ; it also secured addi- 
tional internal revenue by taxing the profits made in these 
operations—though presumably this second element was not 
treated in itself as any justification for the scheme, which had to 
stand or fall by its yield in “ hard” exchange. 

As a result of the convertibility crisis last August, the 50 per 
cent “ bonus.” arrangement in the export float scheme was can- 
celled. This left the float at around 100,000 ounces, but as 
the rapidity of its rurnover increased, the fact that the scheme 
was deprived of the supplementary releases did not check the 
business transacted under it. The granting of export licences was, 


however, subjected to more stringent scrutiny andy! inparticular, 
greater attention was given to the destination of the exports: 
Those to certain. sterling area countries were discouraged, 
especially to those where the gold price was relatively low, and 
certain obvious abuses of the scheme were remedied. In 
December, 1947, replacements of gold in the floatewere no 
longer allowed against exports of wedding rings, dental alloys 
and fountain pen nibs. Some countries had. authorised. the 
import of wedding rings in a few months on a scale‘that would 
have satisfied the needs of their marriageable population for at 
least ten years, while others bought enough dental gold to fill a 
most improbable number and size, of cavities. Since’ Jast 
December export requirements of gold for these particular needs 
have been satisfied through the special weekly allocations from 
the Bank of England to approved manufacturers who. cater also 
for the domestic market. 

Since the end of 1947 the export float scheme has been fur- 
ther curtailed by an even stricter system of allocating export 
hicences. The licences are now based on what appears to be a 
small monthly quota which is distributed in roughly fixed pro- 
portions among the authorised dealers. The result is that at 
times only partial allotments are made even against apphcations 
for the export of a single article, the applicant being authorised 
to “export,” say, one quarter of the gold bowl for which he 
has an overseas buyer. What he does in such cases is to accumu- 
late licences, which are expressed .in terms of so many ounces 
of gold, from month to month until enough is available to satisfy 
the single order. It may be gathered from this quite typical 
instance that the volume of business being transacted under the 
scheme is now almost negligible, 

Even last year, however, the business done under the export 
float scheme was considerably less than the substantial 
turnover from purchases and sales of gold against US dollars 
which London dealers were allowed to handle provided they 
acted as intermediaries between principals outside the sterling 
area. Permission to engage in such transactions had been granted 
by the Bank of England towards the end of 1946, and the busi- 
ness acquired considerable importance during the first half of 
last year. Supplies for this traffic came largely from Mexico, 
Central and South America and from gold deposits maintained 
in London by non-residents and dating back to prewar years. 
Most of the buying came from the Middle and Far East. The 
business was arranged at prices which varied considerably from 
the official parities. Supplies of gold were forthcoming from 
Central America at between 10 and 20 per cent above the US 
Treasury price of $35 per ounce. Prices paid by the ultimate 
buyers in the Middle and Far Eastern countries at times showed 
premiums of up to 50 per cent on the US parity. 

This considerable and very profitable business was stopped 
in July of last year as a result of action by the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington. The central banks of. member 
countries were asked by the Fund to abstain from giving facilities 
for international dealings in gold at other than the official prices. 
The Bank of England passed the request, to.the market where, 
as usual, the official wishes were immediately respected. There 
was by no means such ready acquiescence to the similar requests 
made in other countries. In the United States, in particular, 
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lof perfection 


From the hydrocarbon molecules 
of petroleum, Shell chemists are 
evolving new detergents and processing 
aids, which in a fat-starved world, 
are helping Britain’s industries. 
For softer fabrics, the gleam on fur, 


for these and so much more... 
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KITCHEN HELP 


Hotels and canteens supplied with Calgonite for their dishwashing 
machines are assured of reliable help in the kitchen. Calgonite 
contains Calgon which dissolves lime scum and makes a clean 
and simple job of washing up, especially when the water is hard. 
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Marry lead to glass, and the ni 

is .. . better glass. Strange! “Add still more lad, 
and the glass is better still, within certain limita: 


9 Some glass contains as much as seventy -five 

L E T S per cent lead—and that, for some specif 
\ purposes, is the best glass of all. The 
KK gifts of lead-oxide to glass are. 
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toughness, brilliancy 
TH RO U G rd and maximum refraction. ; 


of light (which almost compare with 


iL iE A (Dp that of a natural diamond). Lead-glass 


is used whenever these qualities are important, 
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for optical lenses, cut crystal, good tableware, Lead 
for glass and every other purpose is provided largely by 


a group of firms combined in 
ASSOCIATED LEAD manuracturers cimrep 
comprising : 


The Cookson Lead and Antimony Company Ltd. ; Locke, Lancaster and W. W. aR 

Johnson & Sons, Ltd.; Walkers, Parker and Company Lid. ; Foster, Blackett and 

on Ltd. ; The Librex Lead C. ompany Ltd. ; The London Lead Oxide Company Lid. 
T. Becks & Company Ltd. ; The Oidas Metals Company Ltd. 

Beamivies fo: 

Associated Lead Manufacturers Ltd., Sales Offices at; 14 Finsbury Circus, London, ech 

or Crescent House, Newcastle-on-T. yne, or Lead Works Lane, Chester. 
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EXPORT POWER. To pay for her food and raw materials from abroad 
Britain must export manufactured goods. Electrical machinery and 
equipment stand high on the list of exports and grow steadily im 
volume and importance, The English Electric Company is one of 
the largest British makers of electrical and associated equipment fot 
power generation, transmission, and utilisation, and has a world-wide 
organisation for carrying out projects of any magnitude. ee 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
A power behind Britain’s drive 


The English Electric Co., Ltd. Works at; Stafford, Preston, Rugby, 
Bradford, Liverpool. 
Registered Office: Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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~The Traffic in Free Gold 


HE bullion market today is only a shadow of its former self. 

That is true not only of the business transacted by London 

but of the whole world turnover. The international traffic in 

gold has seldom been larger than in the past few months, but 

all except a small proportion is official business directly arranged 

between central banks and governments and of no immediate 
interest to the market. 

In London, formally the leading centre for international 
dealings in bullion, the private market in gold has now dwindled 
to almost insignificant proportions. Industrial requirements, if 
absolutely essential, are satisfied by the Bank of England at the 
official price of 172s. 3d. per fine ounce, through the authorised 
dealers. But the amounts made available in this way are sub- 
ject to the strictest supervision and have been curtailed to 
dimensions which leave no room for seepage of the metal into 
unofficial and unauthorised channels. This business in “ essen- 
tial” gold has continued ever since the strict control on the 
gold market was imposed at the outbreak of war, and the turn- 
over in transactions of this kind has not fluctuated appreciably. 

Some hope of a revival in the London gold market came 
with the so-called “export float scheme” introduced by the 
Bank of England at the end of 1945. Under this scheme the 
authorities put at the disposal of the market—that is, of the 
several authorised dealers which comprise it—an initial quota 
of about 50,000 ounces of gold. This metal was intended for 
export, but only in the form of processed and manufactured 
gold which would yield a return in foreign exchange beyond the 
bare value of the bullion—i.c., sheet, wire for the manufacture 
of rings, and manufactured articles such as cigarette cases, cups 
and ornaments of all kinds. After evidence of exports had been 
submitted to the authorities,.the gold in the “float” was 
replaced together with a 50 per cent “bonus.” As a result 
of this arrangement, the gold in the float had approximately 
doubled by the end of 1947. 


The business transacted under this export float scheme may 
not have been substantial, but it was highly profitable both to 
the market and the processors or manufacturers. The gold was 
teleased by the Bank of England to the float at the official price 
of 172s. 3d. per fine ounce, but was exported in processed or 
Manufactured form at the equivalent of much higher prices, 
The necessary export licences had to be obtained through the 
Bank of England, and in granting these authorisations, the Bank 
stipulated at what price the gold should be invoiced. Exporters 
were encouraged to obtain the highest possible price, after due 
consideration of conditions in the market to which they were 
selling. The Treasury secured the benefit of the resultant 
“profit” in terms of foreign exchange ; it also secured addi- 
tional internal revenue by taxing the profits made in these 
operations—though presumably this second element was not 
treated in itself as any justification for the scheme, which had to 
stand or fall by its yield in “ hard” exchange. 

As a result of the convertibility crisis last August, the 50 per 
cent “ bonus ” ar in the export float scheme was can- 
celled. This left the float at around 100,000 ounces, but as 
the rapidity of its turnover increased, the fact that the scheme 
was deprived of the supplementary releases did not check the 
business transacted under it. The granting of export licences was, 


however, subjected to more stringent scrutiny and; in-particular, 
greater attention was given to the destination of he exports: 
Those to certain sterling area countries were discouraged, 
especially to those where the gold price was relatively low, and 
Certain obvious abuses of the scheme were remedied. In 
December, 1947, replacements of gold in the floatswere no 
longer allowed against exports of wedding rings, dental alloys 
and fountain pen nibs. Some countries had. authorised the 
import of wedding rings in a few months on a scale that would 
have satisfied the needs of their marriageable population for at 
least ten years, while others bought enough dental gold to fill a 
most improbable number and size. of cavities. © Since Jast 
December export requirements of gold for these particular needs 
have been satisfied through the special weekly allocations from 
the Bank of England to approved manufacturers who cater also 
for the domestic market. 

Since the end of 1947 the export float scheme has been fur- 
ther curtailed by an even stricter system of allocating export 
hicences. The licences are now based on what appears to be a 
small monthly quota which is distributed in roughly fixed pro- 
portions among the authorised dealers. The result is that at 
times only partial allotments are made even against applications 
for the export of a single article, the applicant being authorised 
to “export,” say, one quarter of the gold bowl for which he 
has an overseas buyer. What he does in such cases is to accumu- 
late licences, which are expressed in terms of so many ounces 
of gold, from month to month until enough is available to satisfy 
the single order. It may be gathered from this quite typical 
instance that the volume of business being transacted under the 
scheme is now almost negligible, 

Even last year, however, the business done under the export 
float scheme was considerably less than the substantial 
turnover from purchases and sales of gold against US dollars 
which London dealers were allowed to handle provided they 
acted as intermediaries between principals outside the sterling 
area. Permission to engage in such transactions had been granted 
by the Bank of England towards the end of 1946, and the busi- 
ness acquired considerable importance during the first half of 
last year. Supplies for this traffic came largely from Mexico, 
Central and South America and from gold deposits maintained 
in London by non-residents and dating back to prewar years. 
Most of the buying came from the Middle and Far East, The 
business was arranged at prices which varied considerably from 
the official parities. Supplies of gold were forthcoming from 
Central America at between 10 and 20 per cent above the US 
Treasury price of $35 per ounce. Prices paid by the ultimate 
buyers in the Middle and Far Eastern countries at times showed 
premiums of up to §0 per cent on the US parity. 


This considerable and very profitable business was stopped 
in July of last year as a result of action by the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington. The central banks of member 
countries were asked by the Fund to abstain from giving facilities 
for international dealings in gold at other than the official prices. 
The Bank of England passed the request to,the market where, 
as usual, the official wishes were immediately respected. There 
was by no means such ready acquiescence to the similar requests 
made in other countries. In the United States, in particular, 
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dealers in gold pointed out that as there was no legislation to 
prevent their operations in gold at'pricés Higher'than the official 
parity, they would continue to engage in them'and abide by the 
law of the land, even if they infringed the rulings of the IMF. 

It was not until the following November. that the US 
Treasury issued new regulations specifically prohibiting the 
export of gold at these higher prices. For more than four 
months, therefore, the New York market was picking up the 
international gold business which London was forbidden to 
touch. The new US Treasury regulations, however, left an 
interesting loophole which for a short while allowed the tables 
to be turned in favour of London and against New York. These 
regulations still permitted the re-export of processed gold at 
prices above the parity, and it did not take London dealers 
long to discover that profitable business could be done by 
exporting to the United States sheet gold for which more than 
the parity price could be obtained. This business suited the 
British authorities admirably, since it yielded dollars at a rate 
of around $43 per ounce instead of the return of only $35 per 
ounce obtained when gold was sold direct by the British to 
the US Government. During December, therefore, a consider- 
able business in exports of sheet gold to the United States 
developed. The US authorities, however, were not slow to see 
through the thin disguise by which the “ processed” gold was 
able to slip through their regulations. Though ostensibly in- 
tended for manufacturers, sheet gold is the perfect hoarding 
medium—especially as a sheet could be made to any desired 
thickness. After the US authorities had lodged objections in 
London, this traffic was stopped early in January, by the simple 
expedient of refusal by the Bank of England of export licences. 

Since the cessation of this traffic, the export of manufactured 
gold from Britain has been kept down to very small proportions. 
The exports to non-dollar countries are now regulated by a 
rigid and minute quota. It may be asked why any gold at all 
should be made available for export to sterling area and other 
soft currency countries, merely for the sake of securing, in such 
currencies, the exceptionally high prices that can be obtained 
for exports of manufactured gold. The official answer would 
be that by a small expenditure in gold—and it can probably be 
reckoned in hundreds rather than thousands of ounces a month 
—it is possible to maintain valuable connections between the 
London market and the countries in question. Licences are 
of course granted more readily for exports to dollar countries, 
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“particularly profitable.’ 


Although London and New York, the main bullion 

are temporarily impeded in their international gold business by 
the restrictions placed on free dealings by their own controls 
and at the instigation of the IMF, this does not mean that no 
active international arbitrage business in gold can. take place, 
On the contrary, the gold business in the Middle and Far Bast 
has seldom been more active. The basis for it is the 

tional hoarders’ appetite, which has been whetted to a fine edge 
by paper currency inflation and political uncertainty. In satis. 
fying this demand the Syrians, above all others, have come 
into their own as the champion black marketeers. They ate 
the main agents for this traffic in gold. They buy largely from 
South America and Abyssinia, and their supplies are also fed 
indirectly by the coins provided through British and American 
initiative in Greece and other Middle Eastern countries. They 
sell largely to hoarders in the Middle and Far East. Most of 
this traffic involves smuggling and the evasion of every kind 
of regulatien. But that is no deterrent or real handicap to the 
gentlemen from Damascus. The prizes are considerable. Though 
the competition is now sufficiently keen to give the semblance 
of genuine arbitrage the free prices do not approximate to 4 
recognisable uniform parity. The price per ounce in Hong Kong 
has been as high as the equivalent of $53 but is now about 
$47. In the Middle East the price is now equivalent to about 
$41. These are prices on the basis of which arbitrage is taking 
place and their disparity is a measure of the charges that have 
to be incurred in this gold traffic. The price paid by the 
ultimate buyers in China and elsewhere are considerably higher. 
It is interesting to note that in the free but essentially domestic 
market for gold in France, coins are now valued at the equiva 
lent of over £20 per ounce. The market in gold therefore bears 
all the marks of disruption and disorganisation caused by 
exchange controls and national import and export licensing 
systems of widely varying degrees of intensity. The principal 
common thread that runs through the markets is the fact that 
all free prices are well above the official quotations. Another 
of their characteristics is that wherever the metal is 
quoted in terms both of dollars and of sterling, the quotations 
produce an equivalent of about $3 to the pound. The signifi- 
cance of that ratio should not be pressed too far, but it cannot 
be altogether ignored. 


‘Bottleneck in Bearings ? | 


HE fashionable pastime of hunting the bottleneck has 

drawn attention to the ball and roller bearing industry. 
“Steel more than anything else,” said the Economic Survey, 
“will be the limiting factor in 1948.” But the steel industry 
has repudiated the distinction with some spirit, and suggests 
(in the Statistical Bulletin of the Iron and Steel Federation) 
that the real bottlenecks arise in particular components such 
as ball-bearings, precision chains, and electric motors. It is 
not to be expected that the makers of these things will be any 
more ready than are the steelmakers to accept the odious label ; 
and the ball and roller bearing trade association, through its 
chairman, Mr F. J. Pascoe, has stated this week that reports 
of a hold-up of production thrangh shortage of bearings “ are 
rather exaggerated.” 

Clearly the bearing industry is, from its nature, particularly 
exposed to charges of being the limiting factor in a modern 
industrial economy, For, small though it is, it is a key industry 
to the key industries: few programmes of industrial expansion 
are not dependent on it. Cutter-loaders for the mines require 


bearings ; the conveyor programme requires vast quantities of 
bearings of a specific type ; increased activity in the steel rolling 
mills puts an increased strain on the production of heavy roller 
bearings. Re-cquipment in textile spinning and weaving is 
making urgent demands. All these are special demands, abruptly 
variable, to be met without slackening the supplies needed to 


maintain countless existing machines and for the current output 


of a multitude of commodities. oh 

It is not surprising that some of the demands are hard to 
meet promptly, or that manufacturers who have to strive for 
flexibility and resource should resent being told that they are 
holding things up. ve 


Some. users (said Mr Pascoe in a speech in London. this 
week) do not give us sufficient time to manufacture beari 
Tt is a little hard on us when a machine tool manufacturer 
quite ready to quote some two years’ delivery for a 
tool, but expects to get a bearing within two or three months 
of placing an order. The industry manufactures many tous 
sands of sizes and to a very large. extent uses separate ale 
distinct sizes of raw material for different sizes of bearings. 
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We cannot be sure: of obtaining any new size of raw material 
under at least six months. Again, economical manufacture 
depends on careful and detailed ng, and we are urged 
only to purchase ‘that raw material which we know will be 
used. e cannot, therefore, manufacture any of our multitude 
of sizes in the hope that we will get orders for them.” 
He added that the majority of bearings made fell into the 
“standard”. group of 300 sizes; it was not these, but the 
unusual sizes only, that were difficult to supply at short notice. 
This is one half of the defence ; the industry’s other retort is 
that abrupt changes in the national industrial plans are bound 
to crete equally abrupt difficulties in the supply of compo- 
nents. The conveyor programme and the latest drive for 
higher textile production are obvious examples ; these piace on 
one section of a factory a sudden weight of demand which the 
whole factory cannot, without unreasonable dislocation, be 
mobilised to meet. 

Good though the excuses may be, there is still a shortage 
of bearings. Demand has reached extraordinary levels, and 
has outstripped supply. It has always been found necessary 
to import some special bearings for which demand was too 
small to justify home production ; but lately standard types 
have been imported as well, and imports from the United 
States have reached the rate of {2,000,000 a year. To dispense 
with these imports, production of bearings in this country 
would have to be expanded by about 20 per cent; and this, 
it seems clear, cannot be done without building more plant. 
The industry as it stands is new, energetic, and rudely 
efficient ; there is little room here to achieve miracles by simple 
rationalisation or redeployment. 

A purely twentieth-century growth, the industry enjoys also 
a special international background. Of the five firms which 
represent about 95 per cent of British capacity, four have 
foreign associations, or have had them in the recent past, One 
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is a subsidiary of the world-wide Swedish concern ; two have 

participations and. arrangements for technological 
interchange with the United States ; one of these two now. con- 
trols the fourth, which severed in connection with Schwein- 
furt.at the beginning of the war.. It is.a specialised industry 
using its own processes and for the most part specialised plant, 
either of American or of Swedish origin; the British supply 
of ball-bearing machinery is, relatively speaking, in its begin- 
nings. Imports of American plant have, indeed, been heavy 
in recent years ; they are expensive, but a great deal cheaper 
than importing the finished product. One unusual fact about 
this industry is that it has no complaints about the. scale on 
which it has been permitted to import plant, (Hardly less 
astonishing, it has no complaints about its. supplies of raw 
material—principally, chrome steel. And members have even 
said that they find Government supervision helpful and con- 
structive.) 

Its international affiliations, then, have had the clear conse- 
quence of keeping the industry thoroughly up to date... Its 
production record, as to quantity, is good ; as to quality, per- 
haps even better. The following figures show employment and 
production before and since the war: 


1938 1946 1947 


Number of employees....,..... 11,868 17,058 18,030 
Number of bearings delivered 
to customers (thousands) ... 23,650 33,436 40,062 


Expected production for 1948 is 50,000,000 bearings. The 
variety of product makes this a very rough method of assessing 
production ; the industry claims that on a more accufate method 
it would make a still better showing. Not only production, 
but the productivity of labour, has gone up ; and this is con- 
firmed by the experience of individual factories. Progress 
in the simplification of processes has been substantial, and 








WESTMINSTER BANK 
at the British Industries Fair 


Exhibitors and visitors who require the services of 
a bank are invited to make full use of the facilities 
which the Westminster Bank is making available 
through special branches at Olympia and Castle 
Bromwich during the period of the Fair. These 
branches will be fully equipped to deal with all 
normal banking operations and the services of 
specialists in foreign business and linguists will be 
available for those who need them, 
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A casual observer of the architectare of the Union of South Africa 
would probably place more emphasis on the sky-scrapers of the Rand than 
on the spacious old Early Dutch houses which form such a pleasant decor- 
ation to the countryside of Cape Province. 

There are, however, numerous examples of this attractive form of archi- 
tecture still remaining. Many of them, as in the case of Groot Constantia 
near Cape Town, were designed as chateaux for the vineyards which still 
surround them and have served as centres for the wine industry ever since 
the seventeenth century. The wine industry in turn has done aiuch to 
contribute to the prosperity of the Union in general and of the port of Cape 
Town in particular, and continues to hold its own to-day in the busy and 
expanding commercial life of the Union. 

Full and up-to-date information frem our branches in South Africa on 
the state and trends of local markets is readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, £.c.3 (PCO) 
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systems of piece-work and bonus incentives appear to have been 
successful in intensifying the worker’s effort. Costs have risen, 
but not at the same rate as general industrial costs ; changes in 
the nature of the product make this difficult to assess, but a 
particular set of bearings for a commercial vehicle was found 
to cost about 80 per cent more today than before the war. The 
price of a finished truck has increased by substantially more 
than that. In the past six to nine months costs have been on 
the whole stationary. And quality, which can be incontestably 
measured by the life of the product, does not appear to have 
been allowed to decline. 

Costs would perhaps benefit even more from the simplifica- 
tion of processes if labour were not scarce. The industry’s 
difficulties in labour supply are not, on the whole, acute ; but 
it was noticed that in a Northampton factory men were engaged 
on repetitive work for which women are normally employed. 
On a repetitive process a man is often less skilful than a woman, 
but he has to be paid more. It was found that a man performing 
1,000 simple assembly operations a day was earning £6 a week, 
while a woman doing the same thing 1,400 times was earning 
£4 a week. 

Broadly, however, extension of plant seems the only way of 
substantially increasing production. The industry expanded 
during the war, but two of the wartime factories, in Scot- 
land and Northern Ireland, have been closed down and the 
machines brought back to the parent factories. More machines 
have been bought from foreign makers. Housing the new plant 
presents difficulties ; of all the obstacles which an expanding 
industry meets today, permission to build seems to be the most 
intractable. But the alternative is to go on importing bearings, 
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and to go on missing a good export market. For the British 
bearing makers are selling 90 per cent of their products to 
customers in the United Kingdom, and limiting direct exports 
to 10 per cent, barely enough to service existing British machines 
abroad. Most of the bearings delivered to the home market 
are later exported as part of a finished engineering product. 
the industry estimates that 70 per cent of its product eventually 
goes overseas. There is, however, an unsatisfied European 
demand for direct exports—for Germany, one of the maig 
prewar exporters, has exported little since the war. The 
Schweinfurt industry came through the bomber offensive 
remarkably well, but has lost a great deal of its plant in repara. 
tions, and the future of what remains is still a matter of debate; 

The chairman of one firm suggested this week that the plant 
remaining at Schweinfurt should be dispersed, and the German 
bearing industry brought (as the first level-of-industry plan 
proposed) to an end. Britain would then, he thought, supply 
Germany with bearings. Ideas of this sort represent (it is fair 
to suppose) the natural exuberance of success. The present 
demand for bearings arises from more than simple re-equipment 
needs ; it is swollen by changes in the pattern of engincering 
production. The agricultural tractor, which requires 25 bear- 
ings, has been given as an example. Engineering production 
not only tends to increase, it tends to make things that contain 
more bearings than before. This fact is demonstrable in this 
country ; it may be presumed to be true in Europe as well, 
The British industry cannot hope to meet the European demand 
in the near future ; indeed, it has still to measure up fully to the 
British demand. Its future seems reasonably assured without 
the necessity of restrictionism in Europe. 


Business. Notes 


Gilt-edged and the Levy 


The Government’s reassurances about the “ once-for-all” 
character of the new levy on investment income—during the 
Budget debate, reiteration came both from the Economic Secre- 
tary and especially from the Chancellor himself—have relieved 
a little of the malaise which this unhappy experiment has spread 
through the investment markets. But if one looks at the past 
week as a whole, it seems evident that the nervousness has become 
bdth deeper-seated and more widely diffused. For this, the 
unconstructive intervention of the ex-Chancellor, with his talk of 
a full-blooded capital levy, must bear a large part of the blame. 
His Parliamentary fireworks were as effective in banging the gilt- 
edged market this week as in boosting it in 1946, but it would 
.9¢ rash to prophesy that the more fundamenta! effects will wear 
off as quickly this time, even though, on any rational analysis, 
‘the market response looks very exaggerated. On a once-for-all 
vasis, the levy by itself could not. possibly justify any greater 
tall than occurred last week. But the selling which this week 
precipitated renewed and accentuated depreciation was based on 
cuite other assumptions. Fear of a repetition of such measures, 
perhaps in even more unpleasant guise, has taken a firm hold upon 
the minds of investors and will not be easily dispelled—despite 
their confidence in the present Chancellor. 

The effects have been seen most clearly in the gilt-edged 
market but in fact are extending to all “investment ” stocks. 
Pressure upon gilt-edged reached its maximum on Tuesday 
morning, when, despite Monday’s declines of up to a full point 
(with an even larger movement in Transport Stock, 1967-72), 
there was further sharp weakness. Necessarily, it was the new 
nationalisation stocks which bore the brunt of the shock, and at 
one time on Tuesday the Electricity Stock, solemnly warranted 
by the Treasury to be worth par less than a fortnight before, 
stood at 32 points discount, at which level the yield to the 
latest date was roughly fe 4s. per cent; on Budget eve the 
discount had been 11%. “Wagon” stock fared similarly and so 
did the major Transport Stock (1978-88), which at one time 
fell below 94, showing a fall of more than 2} points in a week. 
For the time being, while a substantial part of these issues remains 
in tem hands, the nationalisation issues have ousted the 
irredeemables from their customary role of maximum volatility. 


Even so, “ Daltons” were marked at 74}—a new low level. 
These prices, however, were the nadir. It is not clear whether 
there was deliberate official support, but later on Tuesday signi- 
ficant buying stopped the rout, and some issues actually closed 
without change on the day. 

The uneasiness, however, had by that time communicated itself 
to industrials. Despite the search for high-yielding shares and 
despite some remnants of the buoyancy of mood which followed 
the reprieve from more formal measures of profit or dividend 
limitation, the market as a whole lost ground. By Tuesday, the 
last day of the Account, the Ordinary share index of the Financial 
Times was more than 2 points lower than it had been before 
the week-end and almost a point below its level of Budget eve. 


* 


In fact, the early response of equities to the Budget looked 
hardly less irrational than that.in gilt-edged, for the absence of 
change in the profits tax had been discounted in the pre-Budget 
rally, while dividend limitation is none the less real for not 
being formalised. As for gilt-edged, they have yet to give any 
sign that the wider aspects of budgetary policy have made any 
real impression upon investors: Further reflection upon, the 
Chancellor’s figures suggests that, even though the bulk of the 
levy must in effect be financed out of the new, savings of the 
community, the Budget as a whole should exert a larger anti- 
inflationary influence than. some City observers have assumed. 
In his closing speech in the Budget debate, Sir Stafford Cripps 
gave the official estimate of the overall true surplus of public 
authorities as a whole (including the social insurance funds) for 
the calendar as distinct from the financial year, The figure is 
£400 million, which compares with the £275 million estimated 
for 1948 in the Economic Survey on. the pre-Budget basis of 
taxation. In other words, the Budget is cast upon a much more 
realistic assumption about the possible level. of . private saving 
than the £575 million which the Survey calculated to be needed 
to prevent inflation in the: absence of any. tax The 


. 


implications of this for gilt-edged might not be large if the 


Chancellor were bent upon using mone policy as a corollary 
to his recourse to budgetary measures ee because the 


requisite su i policy would certainly imply some 


rise im interest rates. But such tactics are quite ruled out. 3 
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any deliberate act of policy, so long as'there is adherence to the 
drive for voluntary restraint by wage-pegging. And the Budget 

affords ample evidence that there is ‘no intention of 
abandoning that plan. 


* x * 


Marshall Aid and the Sterling Area 


On the principle that there is no smoke without fire, the 
wisps that have been blowing about recently demonstrate that the 
operation of the sterling area mechanism has'come under review 
in recent Anglo-American discussions of the problems likely to 
arise from the European Recovery Programme. This should 
occasion little surprise. The Americans have persistently held 
curious ideas about the sterling area and although these ideas 
have been considerably liberalised of late, they still show a 
remnant of the old suspicion that the area provides the frame- 
work of a closed economic bloc which could be used for dis- 
crimination against the United States and its commerce. More 
recently, however, the suspicion that has grown in American 
minds—and, it should be added, in many others too—is that the 
sterling area mechanism, with its pooling of members’ gold and 
dollar reserves and the right of each to have automatic, or at least 
agreed, access to the pool, has placed an altogether excessive 
strain on the reserves. That suspicion has recently crystallised 
as a result of the publication of the balance of payments figures 
for 1947, with their revelation of the inordinately large drain of 
gold for account of sterling area countries and the parallel repay- 
ment of their accumulated sterling balances. The resultant 
questionings about the mechanism have taken even more concrete 
form at the meetings of the Committee for European Economic 
Co-operation, at which a number of European countries have 
suggested that they should be given a higher priority for British 
exports than the sterling area countries to which Britain has been 
exporting on “ unrequited ” rerms 


The American view on this highly delicate subject is that, if 
Marshall dollars lose their identity in the sterling area pool, the 
Economic Co-operation Administration will find it difficult to 
exercise the control over the dollars which Congressional post- 
mortems on the expenditure will require. This is by no means 
tantamount to saying that the Americans are asking—as some 
rumours have alleged—either for the disbandment of the sterling 
area or for the transfer of its controlling machinery from London 
to Washington. What they are likely to require is the fullest 
possible information about the way in which member countries 
have access to, and draw upon, the dollar pool, and assurances 
that member countries’ drawings will be kept within moderate 
limits. Such requests would be reasonable. One might wish, 
indeed, that there had been a little more direct American pressure 
to neutralise the generosity or weakness, or both, with which 
British representatives have agreed .to the liberation of accumu- 
lated balances held by sterling area countries and to the allocation 
of hard currencies to them. The subject is clearly one of consider- 
able difficulty and one where excessive intrusion by the American 
authorities would be rightly resented, not only by Britain but 
even more by other members of the sterling area. It would be 
a paradox indeed if the introduction of the European Recovery 
Programme were to require the disbandment of a monetary and 
exchange system which today provides one of the few elements of 
stability in the all-too-unstable world monetary situation. 


* * x 


Veiling the Gold Losses 


The Government has decided to suspend the publication of 
figures of monthly gold sales and to substitute quarterly state- 
ments which will be issued after an appreciable interval following 
the close of the quarter to which they refer. The decision has 
been justified on the ground that monthly statements arc likely 
to be misleading, owing to the accidental concentration of sales 
in one particular. period without any necessary relationship be- 
tween those sales and the size of the current deficit that has to be 
met in the same period. It has also been argued that quarterly 
publication will serve the cause of open publicity in this matter far 
better than it used to be served in the inter-war period when the 
position of the Exchange Equalisation Account was only divulged 
twice a year and after an interval of at least three months following 
the close of each half-yearly period. 

These arguments ‘are not particularly convincing. Few items 
of information given to the public. by the Government have 
brought the crisis so convincingly home to them as the monthly 


64s 
figures of gold losses. If in any month’ they’ tended to distort 
the ‘situation that fact could ‘be, and indeed was, conveyed to the 
Press, and thence to the ‘public, through the usual channels." In 
retrospect, the series of monthly Statemerits which began with ‘the 
convertibility crisis of last year cannot be ‘said to have been’ in 
any way misleading ; nor can it reasonably be argued that they 
have helped to undermine confidence in sterling. It is certainly 
Strange that the decision to suspend these monthly statements 
should be made just at a moment when, by all accounts, the posi- 
tion is showing signs of unmistakable, though belated, 
improvement. * 


The attempt to justify the new arrangement by drawing .a 
parallel with what used to be done in prewar days is even less 
convincing. In those days sterling was traded in a free market 
and thus. was subject to speculative operations to which quite 
unnecessary help would have been given by unduly frequent and 
:p-to-date information about. the position of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account, That situation no longer obtains. The 
free markets in sterling that exist outside this country are too 
narrow. and unrepresentative to deserve the concern implied in 
this greater secrecy regarding the gold losses. The decision, in 
other words, appears to have little real justification or explana- 
tion other than the cult of obscurantism which seems to pervade 
all administrations, and yet sits so ill beside the frank. and full 
information, on most aspects of Britain’s ecoaomic plight, that 
has been furnished since Sir Stafford Cripps assumed his present 
wide responsibilities. 


In announcing the change, the Chancellor said that during the 
first quarter of 1948 the Treasury had had to find £147 million 
from gold and dollar reserves to meet the current deficit of the 
sterling area. This is rather less than the three monthly returns 
had suggested. Over the same period the reserves were reinforced 
by the following operations: the South African gold loan of £80 
million, the final drawings of £74 million from the US credit, 
drafts of £11 million from the Canadian credit, purchases of £15 
million of dollars from the IMF for British account and of 
£7,000,000 for Indian account. The net effect of these’ trans- 
actions was to raise the central gold and dollar holding from £512 
million at the beginning of 1948 to £552 million on March 31st. 


* * * 


Revised Export Targets 


Exports in March, as provisionally announced by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade in the Commons on Monday, were 
worth more than £120 million—the highest value since July, 1920. 
This represents a “ physical yolume” approaching 135 per cent 
of the comparable 1938 figure. At the same time imports, at £178 
million, were the highest for several months, The gap is still 
alarming—especially in view of the scaling down, to which atten- 
tion was again directed this week, of the export target for 1948. 
Mr Wilson made known on Tuesday the revisions needed in the 
targets for the different industries to conform with the revised end- 
of-year objective of 50 per cent above the 1938 level (instead 
of the 60 per.cent rate originally. projected). Shortage of 
steel capacity is still given as the fundamental reason for these 
changes, despite the record level of steel output achieved in the 
first three months of this year. Machinery exports are cut from 
the old target of 244 per cent of prewar volume to 206 per cent 
—slightly more than the Economic Survey figure of 203 per 





National Finances Supplement 
1947-48 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement 
to The Economist includes the National Financés Supple- 
ment. 

The National Income section. contains the figures in the 
White Paper “National Income and Expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, 1947” [Cmd. 7371] and a commentary 
on the official tables. ’ 

The Budget section contains figures relating to the revenue 
and expenditure of the Exchequer and local authorities and 
the National Debt... The Chancellor’s Budget statement and 
tax. changes are summarised. : 

The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at 30s. per annum; a combined sub- 
scription to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs 
£4 per annum. 
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cent ; agricultural machinery has been reduced by more than a 
half, textile machinery by 10 per cent, while electrical and other 
machinery remains unchanged,. In the vehicle group the projected 
end-1948 rate is now 260 per. cent, instead of 272 per cent given in 
the Economic Survey and the original target of 319 per cent. The 
reduction mainly affects private and commercial cars, the exports 
of which will be almost 30 per cent smaller ; aircraft exports will 
also be slightly reduced. In certain cases the revised export targets 
have taken account of the need for a larger supply of spare parts. 
The quantity of refined steel which Britain has agreed to export 
under bilateral trade agreements, however, remains unaltered. 

The major expansion in exports is to be borne by textiles, 
whisky, carpets, linoleum, wires and cables, and scientific instru- 
ments. The cotton industry’s target has been raised from 69 per 
cent of 1938’s volume to 79 per cent, concentrated on larger piece- 
goods exports, The wool target has also been increased from 
182 per cent to 202 per cent, but in this case the increase will 
consist of tops, yarns and carpets. Exports of cotton goods to 
Canada are scheduled to achieve a rate of roo millions yards a 
year, compared with 8,000,000 yards in 1947, while shipments of 
wool textiles to Canada—again mainly tops and yarn—are to be 
increased by 75 per cent. 

The non-steel using industries, which must make good a large 
part of the reduced exports of machinery and motor-cars, are also 
confronted with difficulties in their overseas markets. In some 


REVISED Export TARGETS, FOR Enp-1948 
(Monthly Rates) 


at End- 





Value Volume 
1948 Prices 
| Sept. New Sept. | New 
Targets | Targets Targets | Targets 
wt 
(£ million) (Percentage of 1938 
volume) 
Feed, drink and tobacco ..... 2.2... eae 8-35 | 8-35 135 | 125 
Maw Materials 5 ok i oh 7-35 | 6-00 50 4 
SE a ciidia: sslen- + inte Shia 4 denies | 39 | 3-90 #8 3» 
Manufactures so... ccc wea cee | 187565 | 382-25 } 185 175 
Iron and steel we scare tteneceereeaes i 8-10 =| 8-10 j lll. | lll 
Nen-ferrous metals ete ye Be 4-30 4-55 } 196 ' 207 
Implements and instruments ........ 3°45 3-35 197 189 
Electrical goods and apparatus . 5-50 6-60 | 198 255 
Agricultural machinery.............. 4-75 2-10 
Electrical machinery .............02 | 2-45 2-45 | 
Textile machinery .... i; 3-34 2-83 | 244 206 
Or AOCIIEY oss vin ccocdcenss 14-51 i 14-67 | 
Private and commercial vehicles. ..... i; 12-60 | 9-00 | 
Reaves. AKG Tiss ak 2-40 | 2-40 | 
PR FS oe ce ees divas ve cack |. 2-35 Pe 319 260 
RRL Slots es ciel ae. coca nk | 2-80 2-50 | 
Other vehicles and parts ............ | 6-40 545 | } 
Cotton manufactures........... e068 |; hs» 13-00 | 69 | 
Wool manufactures .......0........ 11-25 12-40 | 182 | 202 
Rapon dnd qk.) 363., S82 .55.5.2 4-40 | 4-40 245 | 245 
Npuneg. Cee it... «Souls cesetnatouas 340 | 3-40 1066 CO 106 
ROGUE 6. oak wins eens ee epbeitis 4+ | 42 205° | 201 
Grenticale:: ..5.0f Waois . Ridindc dh 9-00 | 8-05 | 2066 184 
Pottery, glass, etc...........s<ceaace 4-25 4-25 | 223. Cj 223 
Paper and paper goods .....0.5.2.25 2-00 2-20 140 154 
Rubber manufactures ............0% 1-30 1-05 410 | 330 
AIR AOS as nictie sEEk ok a ean yt aign 3°50 3°50 doe | pre 
' 
Dora: Bareete.. 3315. 666i. e eS. | 156-85 | 150-00 | 164 | 154 
at ae | 


ne nn ren eee 


products, as Mr Wilson pointed out, exports are suffering because 
British prices are not competitive ; in one or two cases the prob- 
lem of quality has arisen. More. important still are the import 
restrictions imposed by other countries on non-essential goods, 
which in fact account for a big proportion of British exports. 
Some relief has no doubt been achieved through bilateral trade 
agreements, but mere barter arrangements will not absolve in- 
dustry from the necessity to make its prices competitive and its 
qualities acceptable. 


* * * 


Progress in Production 


S:r Stafford Cripps’s progress report on Wednesday presented 
the production background of the rising figures of foreign trade. 
In coal and steel, at least, the story is beginning to be heartening. 
Tke mines, with a target 7} per cent higher than last year’s output, 
produced 8 per cent more than last year. Steel production, with 
a target of 14 million tons a year, was rising impressively and in 
March reached an annual rate of 15,117,000 tons—the highest 
month’s producticn yet recorded. Output of cotton goods, on 
which so much of the export drive is to depend, is lagging ; so 
far it has attained only about four-fifths of the target rate. Cotton 
spinning is doing rather better than weaving; with a target of 
900 million Ib., it has produced so far this year at the rate of 
850 million; last year’s output was 740 million Ib 
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Sir Stafford gave a number of examples of prod sj 
for January which were substantially higher than in. 
last year, Output of railway wagons was 3,926 (compared. with 
monthly average of 3,176 in 1947) ; internal combustion engines, 
21,581 (18,549); shell boilers, £496,000 (£419,000) ; industrial 
valves £947,000 (£795,000);, pumps ,and pumping 
£1,043,000 (£892,000); typewriters, 5,066 (3,814); industrial 
furnaces, £422,000 (£398,000); footwear, 11 : 
(10,300,000). Deliveries of coal cutters are below the set figy: 
the monthly required average being 117, but deliveries so far were 
98 in January and 99 in February. Power loaders are being pro. 
duced at the rate of 10 a month ; 20 a month are needed. Clearly, 
the urgently needed production for the programme of mechanigg. 
tion in the mines is going all too slowly. ts 


x * nt 


France’s Sterling 


The rate at which France has recently been running through 
its accumulated sterling resources has now reached such a pitch 
that the French authorities have tabled formal demands for credit 
facilities from this country. This was one of the subjects of dis. 
cussion of the Anglo-French Economic Committee which met in 
Paris last week. No credit agreement was reached, however, as 
it was thought that the plans for substantially increasing French 
exports to Britain this year and for postponing the original] 
projected increase in French imports from the sterling area 
achieve the necessary balancing of current payments without ¢all- 
ing for the formal opening of inter-Governmental credit facilities, 
The British, moreover, might argue that it should be open to 
France to cover part of its sterling deficit by means of such 
Marshall dollars as may be made available to it for “ off-shore” 
purchases. : 

Meanwhile, private agencies in this country are helping to 
bridge the gap in the franc-sterling balance of payments. 1 
latest evidence of this movement is the £1,000,000 credit arranged 
for the Société Métallurgique de Normandie by Hambros Bank 
and Lazard Bros. The credit is to be used to finance the purctiase 
of plant from Great Britain for the reconstruction and re- 
ment of the French company’s works near Caen in Normandy. 
It is to be reimbursed from the proceeds of shipments to Britain 
of steel billets and pig iron. This financial operation, and the 
trade that will ensue from it, will re-establish a traditional channel 
of two-way Anglo-French trade. Before the war, the French steel 
works in Normandy derived part of their coal supplies from South 
Wales, and in turn exported part of their steel to South Wales 
firms for re-rolling. The restoration of this trade is a promising, 
though still very modest, harbinger of what may yet be achieved 
in the way of industrial integration in Europe. The Anglo-French 
Economic Committee approved the general plan by which French 
deliveries of semi-finished steel products to Britain are being 
resumed this year at an initial rate of 40,002 tons a year, rising 
to 200,000 tons a year by the end of 1949, by which time French 
output of steel is expected to reach the target figure of 10,000 
tons a year. 


* * * 


The Finance of Films 


Mr Harold Wilson was less than kind in describing criticism 
of the American film agreement as “singularly uninformed and 
misleading ”: when will the Board of Trade be able to publish 
the agreement? It may not be until the end of this month. 
Discussion is still going on with the Americans on a number of 
points, and a trade report suggests that these may include one 
of substantial importance—the possibility of registering American 
films produced in Britain in a separate category which would not 
count for quota. 

Mr Wilson’s important speech to the Association of Cinemalo- 
graph and Allied Technicians at the week-end added something 
to the interpretation of the agreement; and made three other 


. points. He gave a pledge that “on all those matters which afe 


within Government concern everything will be done to ¢ 
full maintenance of production and employment.” Tt appearet 
however, that he was by no means clear how this might be done. 
He stressed the necessity for getting production costs down to 
reasonable basis. This is good sense and would, as the Presi 

of the Board of Trade suggested, provide the best po 
guarantee of financial soundness ; it is welcome news that a 
National Film Production Council is collecting information a 
present costs. But here again a good deal will depend on the 
method employed. Emphasis at the moment seems to be of 
reducing the salaries of the highly-paid stars and producers: 



































The propensity to barter 
and exchange one thing 
for another is common 
to all men. 





ADAM SMITH 


dieses great epoch-making inventions gave 
world-wide release to this propensity; 





firstly, the invention of money as the means of 
exchange; and secondly, the invention of 
banking to take safer care and make better use 
of money. 

Martins Bank for generations has been associated 
with the growth of British internal and external 
commerce. To - day its 
central and local management 
and its expert departmental 
services are called upon to 
give all possible support and 





facilities to sound enterprise. 
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British Cotton Textiles 


The urgency of increasing exports of British 
Textile goods to the hard currency countries needs 
no emphasis. How can such exports be financed ? 
What Foreign Exchange regulations are involved ? 
How can the exporter ensure prompt reimburse- 
ment? Our intimate knowledge of interna- 
tional trade enables us to offer expert and 
up-to-date guidance on these and sirnilar 
questions. © 


GLYN, MULLS & CO. 
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Royal Bank of Scotland — Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 
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British Industrics Pair, Birmingham 


ONCE A YEAR British Industry holds Bank, with their Associated Com- 
a great “At home” to all its cus- panies, are able to be of great 
tomers and friends. This is the assistance to those whose interests 
famous British Industries Fair to _ lie in overseas markets. 


which come buyers from all parts Business men entering the export 
of the world, seeking a vast variety _ trade for the first time are particu- 
and services. larly invited to discuss any financial 


Fair does much to stimulate roblems with the Manager of their 
that export trade by which Great focal branch, or to write direct to 
Britain chiefly lives, and Barclays the address given below: 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Chief Foreign Branch : 168, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Eastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative haye 
engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China has supplied them with the specialised banking 
services that this trade demands. Today, in addition to these services, the 
Bank’s wide network of branches ensures that a wealth of information 
on local needs for products and services is readily available to customers. 
Those planning to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss 
their problems with the Managers of the Bank in London or Manchester. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Manchester Branch: 52, Mosley St., Manchester 2 « West End (London) Branch: 
28, Charles 'St., London, S.Wi1. © |New York Agency: 65, Broadway, New York 

_.. Associated Banking, Institution in India: The-Allahabad Bank Ltd; 

The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA ¢ PAKISTAN « CEYLON e BURMA. « SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION 
OF MALAYA e« NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK  « INDONESIA 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA « SIAM « THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
peas : HONGKONG » CHINA « IAPAN ; ia 
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one would waste any sentiment on inflated salaries. But they are 
to some extent competitive, and are paid because the producing 
company expects a financial-return from them. The star can 
often go elsewhere, and the moment when American finance is 
entering the market may not be the best moment to offer the key 
people a great deal less money. The rate of pay, further, is not 
the decisive thing ; what matters more is the number of weeks 
the salary bill has to run. If the British industry. could find 
producers and directors (and, indeed, actors) who could make in 
six weeks a film which now takes eighteen, it would have gone 
most of the way to repairing its finances. 


On the provision of money for film production, Mr Wilson 
talked common sense ; his words were not encouraging because 
the situation is, in fact, not cheerful. Independent finance is 
being frightened away by, above all, the prospect of losing its 
money. Naturally the Government cannot be expected to lose the 
public’s money instead. But it can be expected to attack first the 
heart of the problem—methods and cost of production—and then 
seek ways of making finance practicable. 


x * * 


US Dollars for Canada 


The short-term payments agreement with Canada expired 
last Wednesday before alternative arrangements for further draw- 
ings on the Canadian credit could be negotiated. For the time 
being, therefore, the net payments due to Canada by Britain will 
have to be made wholly in US dollars. The balance remaining 
in the Canadian credit, namely about $250 million, will be tem- 
porarily immobilised. The awkward hiatus which has arisen is 
due to the fact that the British request to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in Washington to have the Canadian 
food contracts transferred to ERP has not yet been sanctioned. 
In the circumstances the Canadian Government have not felt 
themselves able to allow further use of the credit to Britain, and 
the British Government have agreed to pay the whole of the 
current deficit to Canada—about $50 million a month—in US 
dollars in the hope of later recovering the expenditure under ERP. 


Whether, in fact, these dollars will be recaptured will depend 
on the decisions of the EC Administrator—first, upon whether the 
Canadian food contracts will rank for off-shore ERP purchases ; 
and, secondly, whether any expenditure incurred before the ERP 
Appropriation Act is passed by Congress will be eligible for ERP 
and can be recaptured. Uncertainties remain on both counts. 
The US administration has never been enamoured of Britain’s 
long-term food contracts, which appear to offend against the 
State Department’s theology on non-discrimination. This 
suspicion may communicate itself to the Administrator, Mr Paul 
Hoffman. On the second point, it still remains uncertain whether 
ERP dates from the moment the President signed the Financial 
Assistance Act, or whether it comes into being when the necessary 
funds are formally appropriated. Meanwhile, the food contracts 
signed with Canada towards the end of last year will run on 
undisturbed—and fingers will be kept crossed both in London and 
Ottawa. 

* + + 


The Tobacco Enigma 


The elasticity of demand for tobacco has so far belied all 
estimates. On balance, the huge additional revenue which has 
been secured by the increases in the tobacco duty since 1939 has 
been provided without affecting consumption. Even last year, 
when Mr Dalton increased the Customs duty on leaf tobacco by 
50 per cent (from 35s. 6d. to $48. 10d. a Ib.), consumption was 
reduced by only ro to 20 per cent—the exact figure depending 
upon the basis of calculation selected. The further addition to the 
duty, of 3s. 4d. a Ib., proposed by Sir Stafford last week was 
designed, as he said, “to bring to smokers’ attention once again 
the need for economising in tobacco.” Clearly, the purpose of 
the increase is not to try to reach Mr Dalton’s target of a 25 per 
cent reduction in consumption. If that had been the object, a 
much jarger increase would have been necessary. Tobacco con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom totalled 225 million Ib. in 1947, 
or 10 per cent less than the 250 million Ib. smoked in 1946. Per- 
sonal expenditure in tobacco over the same period showed a reduc- 
tion of nearly 12 per cent. But consumption for the twelve months 
beginning May 1, 1947, is likely to be only 206 million lb., com- 
pared with 259 million Ib. in the previous twelve months—a 
reduction of almost 20 per cent. 


Despite the cessation of purchases of American tobacco last 


August, the United States supplied almost two-thirds of British 
imports in 1947, when retained imports were equal to consump- 
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tion. _Under Marshall aid, it is believed, Britain will : 
£28 million worth of tobacco annually, or, say, a quantity 
to that received last year, but substantially fess than the 
tate of importation previously. Assuming imports from 
sources to be also the same as those in F i 
increase in Rhodesian supplies to balance a reduction in iar 
shipments—British consumption under Marshall aid is likely t 
be restricted to about 205 million Ib. a yeat—or the same annual 
rate as that of the past eleven months. % 


If these calculations are correct, why increase the duty with 
the avowed object of promoting economy ? The payment of a 
penny or twopence more for 20 cigarettes is vunlikely to reduce 
consumption by itself, and perhaps not everr if taken in conjun¢. 
tion with the increased tax on beer, spirits and betting. The habjt 
of smoking requires more than a 2d. rise to combat it. Perhaps, 
after all, this new impost served the usual “revenue” purpose 
Or was the Treasury afraid that the extra purchasing power to be 
placed in the hands of the lower income groups through the 
income tax concessions would undermine the resistance of the 
new non-smokers and reluctant economisers ? If so, the increase 
in price might be regarded simply as a psychological deterrent t 





an increase in consumption, but not as a means of reducing it,. 


In any case, even on last year’s consumption, the new tax 

to yield much more than the £20 million allowed for by Sir 
Stafford. Tobacco consumption over the next six months, how. 
ever, should reveal an interesting trend, particularly if purchasig 
power is curbed and if, as the Economic Survey postulated, the 
number of unemployed increases to 450,000 by the year-end. 


* * * 


ICI Record Income 


Despite the forebodings of Lord McGowan in the 1946 repart 
of Imperial Chemical Indusuies, written in the gloomy circum 
stances prevailing soon after the fuel crisis, the group has emerged 
from its trials in 1947 with something like a triumphant record 
for the full year’s trading. The net income of £7,646,933 far 
the year—announced in the preliminary profits statement last 
week—makes an even more striking comparison with the 1946 
figure of £7,171,109 when it is considered that in the past year 
only £426,000 was credited from previous over-provision for taxa- 
tion, whereas in 1946 a sum of £1,692,000 was brought in from 
the same source. It is clear, then, if these special credits are 
excluded, that the expansion in net income in 1947 was of the 
order of some £1,750,000. Thus, not only has it been possible 
to repeat the allocation of £3,000,000 to the central obsolescence 
and depreciation fund before striking net income, but also to raise 
the additional contribution from net income to obsolescence and 
depreciation, and to place £1,000,000 to general revenue reserves, 
which last received an allocation in 1939, when the figure was 
£375,000. 


This continued careful husbanding of resources is fully in line 
with the established conservative policy of the board, who in the 
past have laid emphasis on the need for finding out of profits not 
only the substantial amounts. required by the group for the 
replacement and expansion of fixed assets, but also for financing 
technological changes to which the industry is particularly liable. 
Yet a point of considerable significance in the preliminary profits 
statement is that the directors have chosen to pay the whole of 
the 10 per cent distributed for the past year as dividend, thus 
eliminating the bonus element of 2} per cent first introduced im 
1946, when the total annual payment was raised to its present 
level. In view of the expansion of earnings from 22.5 to 
per cent on the £50,465,116 ordinary capital, the increase in 
dividend per se naturally raises the question of what the total 
distribution would have been if the hands of the group had not 
been tied by voluntary dividend limitation. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that an increase would have been made in any case 
the directors were confident that the higher level of profit in 1947 
would be maintained. At any rate, the market reacted favourably 
to the profit figures; the ordinary shares opened the week at 
508. 3d. bid after being 48s. 6d. before the announcement. 
subsequent relapse to this level, at which the yield is £4) pet 
cent, can rightly be attributed to general market factors, for the 


price has fully recovered.the amount by which it was adjusted 


when the shares Went éx-dividend. 
* * * 


Ford Motor 


The report of the Ford Motor Company 
justifies the enhanced investment status which 
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company have achieved during the past year. The yield on the 

ordinary shares, at the current price of sos. is no more than 

per cent, a-rating bettered an this section of the market only 
by Leyland Motors, Indeed, the group’s consolidated accounts 
are expected to! show earnings well above the level'of 37.3 per cent 
attained in 1947, in itself a handsome cover for the 10 per cent 
distribution—now paid entirely as dividend instead of 74 per cent 
in dividend and 2} per cent in bonus as in 1946, If voluntary 
dividend limitation had not been in vogue, the payment this year 
might well have been greater. After deducting taxation, it repre- 
sents only 1.4 per cent of the company’s gross trading and other 
disbursements of £35.6 million in 1947. This total is itemised 
in chart form in the report, showing that purchases of materials 
accounted for 65.4 per cent, wages and salaries 16.4 per cent, 
overhead expenses 5.7, taxation 5.7 and employees’ benefits, ex- 
cluding state schemes, 1.5 per cent; profit retained in the busi- 
ness represented 3.9 per cent. The company achieved a record 
output in 1947, and its production policy continues to be focused 
upon large-scale output of a limited range of vehicles. Import and 
currency restrictions alone have limited sales in overseas markets, 
where Ford products have generally more than held their own at 
competitive prices. 

The satisfactory trading results for 1947 have enabled the com- 
pany to show an even stronger liquid position, despite the absorp- 
tion of over £2,000,000 of profits by taxation. Incidentally, the 
accounts disclose for the first time that the company paid almost 
{1,000,000 in EPT at the 60 per cent rate in 1946, compared with 
what would seem to be £661,443 for profits tax in 1947. Reserves 
were strengthened in the past year by additions of some 
£1,925,000, bringing the capital employed in the business up to 
£16.6 million, compared with the issued ordinary capital of 
£9,000,000. It has been decided to set up a new reserve of 
£750,000 to provide against a possible fall in commodity prices. 
This is a prudent measure in view of the big rise during the year 
in the value of stocks ; this has risen by over £2,000,000, to some 
£53 million. Z ‘i: ‘ 


Perplexities of the Cotton Talks 


It is not easy to see in the conclusions of the Anglo-American 
cotton trade conference, which has just been held in Manchester 
and London, any reflection either of the critical British trading 
position or of the part which the British textile industry is 
expected to play. Perhaps some of the talk of increased textile 
exports to dollar markets has been ‘a little unrealistic, and it 
would have been more salutary to look at the extraordinarily 
high level of textile imports by the sterling area from the United 
States. This has been one of the heaviest single items in the 
dollar drain on sterling. What used to be Japan’s trade has been 
taken over not by Lancashire but by the United States, India, and 
the indigenous industries. 

Here, it might be thought, would be the background of the 
talks. British exports of cotton and rayon piece goods in 1947 
amounted to 630.6 million square yards ; US exports, for the first 
nine months of the year only, were 1,326.5 million square yards. 
This complete reversal of the prewar relationship is attributable 
to a number of causes, not least of which is the utter failure of the 
Lancashire industry to revive quantity production. In the cir- 
cumstances the lines on which the talks appear to have run are a 
little puzzling. The American intention, bluntly stated, of main- 
taining American textile exports in full had to be taken as a 
starting-point. There followed an examination of the Japanese 
problem, and weighty reasons were given for allowing Japan a 
reasonable textile production. Among these was the necessity of 
providing dollars to finance the operations of SCAP. The report 
States : 


The United Kingdom delegation consider it would be proper in 
the British interests for Britain to aid in relieving the existing situa- 
tion by facilitating the entry into the markets of the sterling area of 
textiles produced in Japan. 
This trade might be conducted “without directly involving 
dollars” and be balanced by the supply of sterling area com- 
modities “to be consumed as far as practicable in Japan, but 
otherwise in the United States.” It would help 

to relieve the danger of there being no other place to sell Japanese 

textiles than in the United States itself, where they are neither 

needed nor wanted. ; 
If the intention were merely to switch the Commonwealth textile 
purchases from the United States to Japan, such a plan might 
appear sensible. But the Americans have said that they intend fully 
to maintain their present trade. Indeed, the British undertook to 
recommend various relaxations of exchange control and the 
most: liberal: policy possible in providing dollar exchange for 
United States textiles.” Liberal policies are, of course, delightful 


649 
But it is hard to_fit.into this liberal prospect, the plan which the 
two delegations agreed (and which looks foolish aswell as un- 
scrupulous) for limiting Japanese spinning capacity to 3,500,000 
spindles. Can this plan be seriously intended ?, Has. the British 
cotton trade swallowed it in a belief that it would benefit Lanca- 
shire? Ir would be more to the point te know. what the. plans 
of the British cotton trade are and who is going to. support the 
British balance of payments. oye, 
Some figures given in The Economist of April 3rd under the 
heading “Competition from the East ” need correction. 
British output of cotton, rayon and mixture piece-goods in 1947 
was 2,014.4 million, yards; Japanese output was 739.2 million 
yards. British exports were 630.6 million yards; Japanese ex- 
ports, shown. as. 360.5 million square yards for eleven months of 
1947 in the supplement to Cotton Board Trade Letter on Feb- 
tuary 19th, totalled 394.1 million square yards for the whole year. 


* * * 


Rationing Emigrants’ Capital 

The dangerous state of Britain’s gold reserves has called for a 
considerable—and rather overdue—curtailment in the facilities 
hitherto offered to emigrants to take their capital with them when 
leaving this country for countries outside the sterling area. “The 
rule which has now been superseded allowed emigrants to take 
a maximum of £5,000 in equal instalments over a period of four 
years. Under the new ordinance the maximum has béen cut 
down to £1,000, and that reduced figure also will be convertible 
into non-sterling currency only over a four-year period. After 
four years of residence in his country of adoption, the emigrant 
will be treated as a non-resident for purposes of exchange control 
regulations, and then will be allowed to convert into the cur- 
rency of his adopted country the whole of the income on ‘his 
capital remaining in Britain. The capital itself; however, will 
remain immobilised for the time being and will be subject to 
the general restrictions then applicable to capital held in this 
country by non-residents, The new regulations leave wholly 
unaffected the rights of emigrants to sterling countries to take 
their capital with them. At present the right of emigrants to 
move capital from Britain to other parts of the sterling area is 
unconditional, with the one exception of transfers to South 
Africa, which are limited, at the behest of the South African 
authorities, to individual amounts of £10,000, above which figure 
the special authorisation of the South African Reserve Bank has 
to be obtained. In view of the “hardness ” of the South African 
pound from the British standpoint, it is perhaps surprising that 
the British currency regulations governing emigration to non- 
sterling territory—or at least a modified version of them—have 
not been extended to cover this case also, 


* * * 


Fur Trade Blunders 

In its approach to the British fur trade since the end of the 
war, the Government has shown a singular lack of imagination. 
Before the war, the international importance of the London fur 
market helped to narrow Britain’s trade deficit with such countries 
as the United States, France and Germany. In the autumn of 
1945 the resumption of international trading in furs was per- 
mitted in this country; but it was obvious even. then that it 
would be difficult to re-establish London as a leading inter- 
national fur trade centre, particularly as during the war New York 
had established its own contacts with the primary sources of 
supply. In fact, in the two years to last September, the British 
fur trade showed an adverse balance of £10 million and became 
an important drain on dollars. Furs were purchased from hard 
currency sources and after dressing were exported to soft 
currency markets, 

Last September, the Government made imports of fur con- 
ditional upon exports, and although these restrictions reduced 
London’s international turnover, the fur trade showed a slight 
surplus of £300,000 between October, 1947, and February, 1948. 
But the increase in purchase tax now threatens to impose a new 
obstacle. To secure a proper export balance the fur trade cannot 
rely entirely upon imports and re-exports. It needs to develop 
domestic processing—dyeing and dressing—and the manufacture 
of fur skins into garments for the export market. And since 
the end of the war stich a development has shown encouraging 
results, In 1938 British exports of manufactured furs totalled 
£163,608; by 1945 they had fallen to £125,267, but rose to 
£620,208 in 1946 and £970,173 in 1947. Exports in the first two 
months of this year were at an annual rate of nearly £1,200,000. 

This development, however, was linked to the utility scheme. 
Manufacturers. were permitted to produce the higher grades of 
utility fur only if they were—or became—exporters. Moreover, 
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chargés, amd thus eight thet to exportat competitive: prices ; 
they also formed the foundation of the British fur dyeing” 
dressing industry. Hence the raising of the purchase 
utility furs from 33} per cent to cent may seriously 
impede the export of British manufactured furs. In addition, 
Special Contribution levied on unearned income is like’ 
reduce the demand for non-utility furs, despite the reduction of 
purchase tax on these goods from 125 per cent to 100 per cent. 
The re-establishment of Leipz.g as a competitor to London came 
as a surprise to the fur trade associations in this country. Leipzig 
buyers are limited by JEIA to $750,000 a year, and although such 
purchases as they may make in London are dollar earnings, the 
London fur trade stands to lose on balance on account of lower 
German processing costs. 
* ‘ + 


Palestine Diamond-Cutting Industry 


A consequence of the troubles in Palestine which has received 
little public attention has been the closing down of the Palestinian 
diamond-cutting industry. This small but—in terms of foreign 
exchange—valuable industry was built up in the war years when 
Amsterdam was cut off from the western world and when Jewish 
diamond-cutters were glad of a refuge in Palestine. It was an 
achievement of which the Jewish Agency had reason to be proud, 
and the Agency has made every effort to keep it alive, except the 
one decisive effort of maintaining orderly conditions in which the 
industry could profitably work. 

In 1946 the industry exported cut diamonds to the value of 
£5,501,000, mostly to the United States, and these exports were 
taken into account in the agreement which fixed the allotment of 
dollars to Palestine from the sterling area pool. But exports of 
cut stones have in fact been falling since 1946 ; the world market 
has tended to decline; the Amsterdam industry has been re- 
established, and Palestinian prices were high. And, above all, 
security has declined to a point at which it would be mad- 
ness to send any special or rare stones to Palestine for cutting. 
Diamond robberies are all too easy a way of financing under- 
ground activities, and the president of the Palestinian Diamond 
Manufacturers’ Association, Mr O, Ben-Ami, said recently that 
£P200,000 of diamonds had been stolen since 1944. Insurance 
companies raised their rates for Palestine to 12 per cent (com- 
pared with 0.75 per cent in Belgium), and finally declined to pro- 
vide any cover at all. The Palestine Post Office ceased to accept 
registered mail. Interference and extortion by dissident under- 
ground organisations became more and more blatant, and finally 
provoked 2,500 diamond workers in 34 establishments to go on 
strike. Now that the industry has closed down, it is unlikely to 
reopen on anything like its former scale. 

The workers themselves present the Jewish Agency with some- 
thing of a problem. They are specialised and highly-paid crafts- 
men, and many of them will find it difficult to get comparable 
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employment in Palestine. Many of them are too old to be 
enthusiastic 


be glad to go back there too. This means; for the Agency 
only a loss of dollars but a loss of face when 
* * * 3 


Zinc Corporation Offer hala’ besa 


The intimate trading association between Zinc Corporatiog 
and Imperial Smelting Corporation which has existed for mam 
years and was recently further cemented by the agreement mn 
by Imperial Smelting to purchase from Zinc Corporation a lage 
oe of its requirements of zinc concentrates for three years 

mning in January this year, is now to be consolidated by 
amalgamation of the two groups. A formal offer has been 
by Zinc Corporation to purchase the entire ordinary capitg 
amounting to £2,567.457 in £1 shares at present valued at arour 
26s., of Imperial Smelting in exchange for ordinary shares in 
Corporation in the ratio of five £1 ordinary shares of Impeti 
Smelting for one £1 ordinary share in Zinc Corporation. A circular 
to the shareholders of Imperial Smelting states that the offer is 
conditional upon its acceptance not later than May 5, 1 
by the holders of not less than 90 per cent of the ordinary 
capital of Imperial Smelting. 

This consolidation of the two groups should be of real benefit 
both to this country and Australia. It has been reported from 
Australia, although no mention is made of it in the circular 
issued this week by the two groups, that the Zinc Corporatiog 
offer is linked with a proposal to establish a second zinc refiner 
with ancillary industries in Australia and that steps have 
been taken by Zinc Corporation in this direction. The only ging 
refinery in Australia is at present situated at Risdon in Tasmang 
and is owned by the Electrolytic Zinc Corporation. An ext 
of refinery capacity in Australia should therefore eventually ensut 
a bigger supply of sterling area zinc for this country. a wale 
Britain’s zimc supply position remains tight, and will not, 
course, be relieved rapidly by these longer-term plans. 


Shorter Note 


Double taxation conventions on Income Tax, Profits Tax and 
Death Duties between the United Kingdom and Holland are 
be signed shortly. The Income Tax and Profits Tax Conventions 
will follow the general pattern of the agreements already made with 
the United States, the Dominions and certain Colonies and will 
apply for the current tax year. The Convention on death duties 
will incorporate a code of rules for determining the situation of 
various kinds of property for the purpose of charging British Estate 
Duty and Netherlands Succession Duty and will have effect for 
deaths on or after July 1, 1948. 


SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears 
reports appear in the Supplement: Kemsley Newspapers; 
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Notes on the tollowing company 
imperial Chemical Industries; Ford Motor; British Ropes; 


Associated Portland Cement, 
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The following: is a copy, of: the: affer «which, : with 
information ia regard to Phe Zine poration, Limited, was 
sent on the 13th April, 1948, to the Ordinary Shareholders of 
Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited, 


THE ZINC CORPORATION, 


LIMITED 


OFFER TO PURCHASE THE ORDINARY SHARES OF 
IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION LIMITED 





Jo the Ordinary Shareholders of 


Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited. 
Dear Sir (or Madam), 


We are instructed by the Board to inform you that The Zinc 
Corporation, Limited, hereby offers to purchase from each of the 
holders of the 2,567,457 Ordinary Shares of £1 each in Imperial 
Smelting Corporation Limited which have been issued and are 
fully paid up, all or any of the Ordinary Shares held by him or her, 
on the following terms and subject to the following conditions :— 
1, The consideration for the purchase shall be the allotment to 
each Ordinary Shareholder of Imperial Smeiting Corporation 
Limited of ONE Ordinary Share of £1 in the capital of The 
Zinc Corporation, Limited, credited as fully paid, in respect of 
cach FIVE Ordinary Shares in the capital of Imperial Smelting 
Corporation Limited heid by him or her, provided that no 
fraction of a share shail be issuable but in lieu thereof a cash 
payment will be made at the rate of 26s. 6d. in respect of each 
prdinesy Share in Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited 
involved. 

The Ordinary Shares in Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited 
so purchased are to be sold free from all liens, charges and encum- 
brances, and The Zine Corporation, Limited, is to be entitled 
to receive all dividends and other rights hereafter paid or declared 
thereon except any interim dividend not exceeding 6 per cent. 
(less tax), which may be declared thereon in respect of the year 
ending 30th June, 1948. 

3. The Ordinary Shares in the capital of The Zine Corporation, 
Limited, forming the purchase consideration, are to rank pari 
passu as one class with the Ordinary Stock and Shares already 
issued, except that they are not to entitle the holders to participate 
in any dividend which may be declared on the Ordinary Capital 
in respect of the year ended 31st December, 1947. 

4, The Zine Corporation, Limited, will pay all stamp duties, 
transfer fees, and other expenses involved in carrying this offer 
into effect. 

5. This offer will remain open for acceptance up to 12 noon on 
Wednesday, Sth May, 1948 (or such later date as The Zinc 
Corporation, Limited, may agree) and is conditional upon its 
acceptance on or before such date by the holders of not less 
than 90 per cent. (or such lower percentage as The Zinc Corpora- 
tion, Limited, may be willing to accept) of the 2,567,457 issued and 
fully paid Ordinary Shares of £1 each in the capital of Imperial 
Smelting Corporation Limited. 

We are also instructed by the Board to inform you that the 
profits of The Zinc Corporation, Limited, for the year ended 
3ist December, 1947, will be not less than those earned in 1946, 

If you desire to accept this offer you must compleic, sign 
and retura the enclosed Form of Acceptance so as to reach the 
offices of Central Registration Limited, 8, Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C.2, not later than 12 noon on Wednesday, Sth May, 
1948, or such later date as is mentioned in paragraph 5 above. 

As soon as possible after Sth May, 1948, and subject to the 
condition set out in paragraph 5 above, each shareholder who has 
lodged a completed Form of Acceptance will be requested to execute 
a Form of Transfer for his or her shares and to return it to Central 
Registration Limited, together with the relative share certificate(s). 
On receipt of the Form of Transfer duly completed Central Regis- 
tration Limited will be authorised to issue a renounceable Allotment 
Letter for the appropriate. number of Ordinary Shares in The Zinc 
Corporation, Limited, together with a cheque for the cash payment 
in respect of any fraction of a share to which the shareholder 
may be entitled. : 

Consent of the Treasury has been obtained to this Issue in 
compliance with the Order made under Section | of the Borrowing 
(Control and Guarantees) Act, 1946. It must be distinctly under- 
stood that in giving this consent the Treasury does not take any 
responsibility for the financial soundness of any schemes or for the 
correctness of any of the statements made or opinions expressed 
with regard to them. 

It is proposed to y to the Council of The Stock Exchange, 
London, for quotation for the Ordinary Shares of The Zine Corpor- 
ation, Limited, to be allotted credited as fully paid up in satisfaction 
of the hase price payable in accordance with terms of this 
Offer, hwith upon such shares being allotted credited as fully 
paid up. Similar applications will be made to the Stock Exchanges 
at Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney, Australia. 


By Order of the Board of 


THE ZINC CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


J. B. R. CHALLEN, 
J. R. FRANCIS-SMITH, 
Joint Secretaries. 
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UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR YEAR 1947 


The Accounts are drawn up in Ufifon Af 
currency being taken at par. of South Africa currency, United, Kingdom 


The profit is £663,458, plus £185,806 brought forward, making a total of £949,263 
The Directors have placed £75,000 to Reserve Account, £100,000 to Exploration 
Reserve Account and have declared a final dividend of 4s. Od. U.K. currency per share 
~—ee of U-K. Income Tax, absorbing £325,000, and making, with the in @ividend 
of 2s. Od. per share, a total distribution of 6s. Od. per share free of U.K. Income 
Tax or £488.400 for the year, leaving £185,883 to be carried forward. Doubie 
taxation relief allowable to the Corporation amounting to 2s. ifid. in the £ has been 


taken into account ‘im arriving at th rovi i 
a ga ¢ provision for taxation shown in the Profit and 


Holdings of Shares, Debentures and other securities have been taken into. the 
Accounts at cost or under but in ho ease above the market price of Deceriter 3ist last 
or. Where no market price exists, above thé Directors’ valuation. At present market 
prices these holdings show a very. subsiantial surplus over the amount at which they 
Stand in the Balance Sheet. The Directors, as on other occasions, have thought it 


expedient to provide fer contingencies by reducing the book vost of certain heldings 
both below cos" and below market prion, 7 = 


On the 29th December, 1947, the Corpora iv 
<6 eaitedatemetion: 7 poration celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 


fig Seats fycien past ee ~ Corporation ee. annually to share- 
“ders far has been brow up to date in ew pyised fo. and 
is enclosed with the Report. R a ma ene 








COLD INTERESTS. 

Summary of the operating results for the past year of the companies operating tn 
the Witwatersrand in which the Cerporation is largely concerned is given in the Report. 

ORANGE FREE STATE.—The Corporation still holds the mineral rights over 4,025 
morgen south of the Vaal Rive adjoining the property of Western Reefs Exploration 
and Develepment ny, Limited, and 1,140 morgen further to the east. In the 
Theunissen and Brandfort Districts, bering has given negative results. 

POTCHEPSTROOM.-A large area continues to be held under opiion by the 

tion's subsidiary company, Potchefstroom Mining Areas, Limited, anc dritling 
is being continued. : 

ST. HELENA GOLD MINES.—The Company has made good progress in the 
construction of surface works, houses and essential services on its property im the 
Odendaaisrust. district. By end year, No. 3 Incline Shaft had reached an inchine 
depth of 1.418 feet. and No. & Vertical Shaft had reached a depth of 116 feet, 


K PROPRIETARY COMPANY.—The Corporation continues to hold a 
substantial share interest in this company. 


OTHER INTERESTS. 

BAY HALL TRUST.—The net profit for 1947 was £64,372 and a dividend of 6 per 
cent. free of tax was declared. Trust's investments as at December Jist showed 
an appreciation tf £1,310,989 over the book cost of £ 2,030,386. 

CH Mining operations were carried out during the year on two properties 
in the Lydenburg and Rustenburg distriets.. Substantial tonnages of chrome ore wert 
shipped to everseas customers. A subsidiary company, Unichrome Mines, Limited, 
has been formed to facilitate the handling of the Corporation’s chrome business. 

SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—Accounts for the last financial year have 


not yet been issued but results are expected to reflect the increased tonnage milled and 
the continued favourable level of metal prices. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained on application at the 
Lendon Office, Princes House, 95. Gresham Street, £.¢.2. 




















WEST RAND CONSOLIDATED MINES, 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of Sonth Africa.) 








CAPITAL (Registered and Issued): £2,150,000 
fn 4,258,000 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each and 25,000 Deferred 
Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECTORS : 
SIR GEORGE W. ALBU, Bart. (Chairman). C, 8. MCLEAN, 
T. SHEARER. M. W. RICHARDS. W. M. FRAMES, ERROLL G. HAY. 
C, 5, GOLDMAN. N. F. H. RAILING. T, W. T. BALNES. 


EXTRACT OF ANNUAL REPORT TO DECEMBER 31, 1947. 























Tons milled -_ ‘ee ” - — wei 2,268,000 
Vield (3.412 dwt. per ton) = iene ws ‘an “ee she 404,122 fine oz. 
Working Revenve Ses adie oe oss wos oon ses ote on £3,485,580 
Working profit ... i — otk sie ~ a le ee 771,928 
£887,967 
Additional Liability Silicosis Act, 1946 oie oe ow . 20,2046 
fpecial Benefite to European Employees aon ~~ eae -- 6588 
Directors’ Fees... a ots ich too oo « -- 800 
aan 
S8AL 567 
Balance at Sist December, 1946 aii oes cos os “aa _ 04 
Total Available Profit oni nee sen one om - poe £917,653 
ae follows :-— 
sorte on Provincial Taxes... “ae woo on web - oo £150,855 
Reserve fer Liability ender Silicosie Act, 1946 > . one eee 31,388 
Capital Expenditure for year... oad eek os ow = ang rey 6.477 
Repayment on acoount of Fixed Loan ote one ome on as si 50.000 
Ordinary Dividends Nos. 32 and 38, totalling 17}% ow - £371,895 
Deferred Dividends Nos. 28 and 24, totalling £4 16s. 24, per share 123,958 
Balance to Balance Sheet ode ona om - ose oe “ eke i 153,908 
£917,651 
ni 


GENERAL REMARKS.— The contiaved shortage of Ruropean am! Native labour bad an 
effect on wining operations. A strike involving a iarge percentage of European miners, 
arising ont of dissensions amenget the membem ef the Mime Workers’ Union, took place 
the early part. of the year and operations were reduced over a period of forty-five days, in con- 
whieh the year's results were nmterially aflected, 
_—Developmest on the Main and Reet at gave satisfactory results, 
being a sroall increase in Value with a decreased width. comparisey with the previews 
, there was a small increase in value over a lesser width on the Livingstone Reef, while on 


if 
% 


i 











of payability. 
RESERVE. The fully developed ore geserve, as vecaiculated at December 31, 1947, 
amounted to 8,318,000 tons of an average value of 4.1 dwt. over 48 ip. (1946: 8,471,000 tons 
at 4.2 dwt. over 47 in.) 
Copies of the full Report and Accounts are available at the London Office of the Company, 
Winchester Howe, Old Broad Street, Londen, B0.2. 
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BARCELONA TRACTION, — 
LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED 


At a well-supported meeting of holders of 
Consolidated Six and a-Half Per Cent. Prior 
Lien Bonds of Barcelona Traction, Light and 
Power Company, Limited, held recently in 
London, under the independent chairmanship 


of Mr Leslie Peppiatt, solicitor, resolutions - 


were passed forming a committee to represent 
the interests of those holders and setting out 
the powers of this committee. Mr Peppiatt 
said that the meeting had been convened 
by the Trustee (National Trust Company, 
Limited) at the request of certain bond- 
holders. 


Mr C. A, Settle, Counsel proposing the 
resolutions on behalf of Helvetia Finance 
Company, Limited, said that the company’s 
policy in the past had been favourable to 
the shareholders at the expense of the bond- 
holders and the latter had received no interest 
for more than eleven years. Among his con- 
clusions, Counsel submitted that he had 
proved that peseta funds equivalent to arrears 
of interest on the bonds had not been segre- 
gated; that Ebro’s published accounts 
showed substantial losses and that the com- 
pany was inaccurate in describing the prob- 
lem as solely one of exchange. He also 
asserted that the company had forfeited the 
confidence of the Spanish Government ; that 
the actions of his clients had benefited the 
smal! bondholders and that the company had 
not kept the bondholders advised of events 
and the changes of circumstances. 


THE COMMITTEE 


Counsel then proposed the adoption of 
resolutions setting out the powers of a sug- 
gested committee and nominating as its 
members: Mr J. L. Olivan, formerly 
Spanish Ambassador in London and formerly 
Registrar of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague; Mr H. A, 
Benson, C.B.E., F.C.A., of Messrs Cooper 
Brothers and Company, chartered account- 
ants ; Capt. A. H. Hillgarth, C.M:G., O.B.E., 
R.N. (Rtd.), chairman of Helvetia Finance 
Company, Limited; Mr R. G. E. Jarvis, 
director of Messrs M. Samuel and Company, 
Limited, merchant bankers; Mr C. H. 
Kleinwort, director of Messrs Kleinwort 
Sens and Company, Limited, merchant 
bankers; Sir Arthur Page, K.C., and Mr 
Juan March Servera. 


The resolution having been seconded, 
three amendments were duly proposed and 
seconded making additions and alterations 
to the above resolutions, 


A discussion followed, the contributors 
being Mr J. G. Archibald, on behalf of the 
company, Mr G. Phillips, for the Trustee, 
Mr Donald Duncan, a director of Sofina and 
Barcelona Traction, and Mr C. E. Montaines, 


“who said that he was one of the original 


bondholders of the company and a founder 
of Ebro, and who asserted that the situation 
was much more serious than was known 
before and that the committee should take 
immediate steps in the interests of bond- 
holders. 


The resolutions, as amended, were carried 
on a show of hands by 27 vetes to 6, and 
on a later poll by £1,928,900 in favour to 
£197,000 against. 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Kemsley Newspapers Limited will be 
held, on the 20th instant, at Kemsley House, 
London 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Viscount Kemsley, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the yea: ended December 31, 1947, to be 
submitted to tne meeting. 

I will refer, at first, to the accounts of the 
parent company : 

The trading profit of £792,129 is an in- 
crease of £15,409 on last year’s figure. There 
is a disposable balance of £1,086,159. 

It is recommended that £350,000 be trans- 
ferred to general reserve, and that a final 
dividend be paid on the ordinary stock of 7 
per cent., less tax at 9s. in the £, which, 
together with the interim dividend of 5 per 
cent., makes 12 per cent., the same as last 
year. The amount carried forward of 
£272,892 compares with £264,055 brought 
in 


Stock in trade at £240,053 compares with 
£323,785 last year. This is due to the de- 
crease in the stocks of newsprint held at the 
end of the year. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The trading profits and sundry income (in- 
cluding dividends and interest), amount to 
£2,516,605 in the consolidated profit and 
loss account. Out of this we have provided 
£1,346,406 for taxation on profits up to 
December 31, 1947. We have considered it 
prudent to strengthen the individual sub- 
sidiary companies’ by retaining in their 
accounts the sum of £160,004. 

In the consolidated balance sheet, the 
revenue reserves and undistributed profits 
stand at the very substantial figure of 
£4,994,553. : 

The figure of £14,084,979 for copyrights 
and goodwill is considerable. This figure is 
fully justified by trading results and on 
current values it is certainly not too high. 


THE TAX ON INVESTMENTS 


The available profits would fully justify 
the recommendation of an increased ordinary 
dividend. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recently expressed the wish that dividends 
should not be increased. We have respected 
his wish, but I am bound to say that the vast 
body of the investing public, bad it known 
that the Budget would include an unprece- 
dented tax related tc investment incomes 
received during the tax year 1947-48, might 
have felt that they should be able to draw 
on profits to which they are entitled to enable 
them to meet the new demand. The effect 
of the tax, I fear, will be to remove capital 
from the hands of those who for the most 
part are proved investors to be used as 
revenue by a Government not itself setting 
an example of economy. 

Further, out of the groun profits we have 
made provision for the Treasury to receive 
over 53 per cent., whereas the holders of the 
ordinary shares receive no more than 6} per 
cent. 

Difficulties, both expected and unexpected, 
have beset us during the year. Not only is 
there less newsprint, but it costs more. This 
places an immense burden of additional cost 
upon your company. Ir almost every other 
direction we have been faced with rising costs. 
We have sought to ~ unter the rising tide of 
costs by incre.sed efficiency. 


NEWSPRINT FAMINE DANGER 


The subject of newsprint’ cannot be 
regarded as purely a domestic concern for 
newspapers. It is, indeed, a matter of the 
gravest public importance, Never was there 


KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S REVIEW 
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a time when, by the limitation of. space j 
posed upon them, the newspapers were 
effectively prevented from discharging 
their public responsibilities in the way 
they wouid wish. on 
ith the possible exception of Japan ang 
Hungary, the supplies of newsprint av 
to us are, relative to pre-war usage, the 
lowest in the world. ‘4 

There is no ground for any complaint 
consequence against editors on the a 
that serious topics are neglected, 

Examination of the newspapers of this 
group reveals that no complaint whatsoeve 
can be made on this score. The number 
columns we devote to news of public import. 
ance is stretched to the limit. 

News, which in normal times would be 
deemed to be of first-class importance, 5 
crushed out. 

It might be supposed that the small news 
papers of to-day mean reduced editog 
staffs and a considerable saving of costs in 
other directions. This is not so. Tak 
into account the substantial increases j 
wages and salaries which are common to 
departments, the increase in terms of cosy 
is very substantial indeed. 

We are able to face these difficulties. There 
can be no doubt that the increased economig 
and improved contents which are the resuk 
of the association of newspapers in a coherent 
group, of which your company is an oyt 
standing example, strengthen provingd 
papers in resisting the stern competition ¢ 
the national papers which Circulate in ther 
areas. 

Last year I was completing plans for a 
training scheme within the organisation. Th 
editorial plan, embracing all members, is ia 
operation and has achieved a success beyond 
our expectations. It has created a new senst 
of unity and of opportunity within the group 
for those ready to take it. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


Since last August every newspaper ha 


been limited to a fixed circulation. I am 
glad to be able to say that as a result d 
the advantage taken during the period whea 
circulations were free, the circulations of all 
your newspapers, morning. evening 
Sunday, are now as high as or higher thas 
at this time last year, with one exception— 
the Sunday Times. 

At this time last year the net sale of the 
Sunday Times was 556,000. It is now 
506,000, This is due to no fault of th 
Sunday Times, but to the latest cut in newe 
print last summer and the decision to ‘main- 
tain the size at eight pages. “| 
_ One serious consequence of the restriction 
in newsprint has been the _ limitation 
further of the space available to advertisert 
Throughout the year the demand for advert 
tising space in the columns of your news 
papers has substantially exceeded the spact 


available. i 


the Kemsley Empire Journalists’ S 
under which promising young journalists 

the Dominions were to visit Britain as 0 
guests. These young men spend a year will 
us, and the cost is borne by the com 

The other educational schemes which 
company has promoted continue to ¢ 
valuable results. big 

The Trustees of the Kemsley Flying T! 
have received over 30 requests for loans 
flying and gliding clubs and so far 
grants have been made. 

After paying a tribute to the staff, 
Kemsley’s statement concludes: Our 
faction with the figures. I have 
to you is tempered by the sense of fr 
tion we feel by reason of the | 


A year ago I referred to the See 








upon us. Bate. 
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WESLEYAN AND GENERAL ASSURANCE 
3 SOCIETY 


PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


The one hundred and seventh annual 
‘general meeting of the Wesleyan and General 
Assurance Society was held, on the 6th 
instant. 

Mr A. L. Hunt, F.S.S., F.C.L1., the chair- 
man and managing director, in the course of 
his speech said: — 

In the ordinary department the total of 
new sums assured amounting to £3,339,000 
constitutes a record, The average sum 
assured per policy is more than twice the 
prewar figure, In the incustrial department 
the new sums assured amount to £3,766,000. 
These good new business figures have re- 
sulted in the substanual increase of £177,275 
in the premium income of the two depart- 
ments. In the fire and general departments 
the premium income has increased by 
£22,607 while the premium income of the 
Society as a whole has passed the £3,000,000 
mark. 

At the end of every year the liability under 
policy contracts is calculated and compared 
with the respective funds. The bases of 
calculation used by the actuary at this valua- 
tion were more stringent than formerly. He 
had in previous years built up extra reserves 
for the purpose of strengthening the valua- 
tion and this year a large proportion of those 
reserves has now been applied for this pur- 
pose. The rate of interest now assumed in 
both the ordinary and industrial departments 
is 24 per cent, 


ALLOCATION OF SURPLUSES 


The exeess of the funds over the calcu- 
lated [abilities constitutes the surpluses. 
There is a surplus in each department and 
the surpluses total £589,000 (including 
£151,345 biought forward from the previous 
year). It must not be assumed, however, 
that this is true profit. Approximately 
£200,000 of this sum results from the dif- 
ference between two items in the Revenue 
accounts, namely, “ Profit on Realisation of 
Investments,” less “Amount written off 
Investments ”; this emerges as the result of 
sales of investment assets, but, since the 
proceeds of sale must be re-invested again 
at current low yields, it is important that it 
should be retained as, say, investment reserve 
or general reserve in order to maintain the 
interest yield. It will be understood that 
in the years when interest rates were high, 
policyholders were given the benefit of those 
high rates of interest in lower premium rates, 
and many of those policies are still on the 
books. It should also be remembered that 
with profits policyholders pay higher pre- 
miums than without profits policyholders 
and the excess normally emerges as surplus. 

In the ordinary department the surplus is 

£291,233. Of this sum, a total of £107,000 
has been transferred to investments reserve 
and general reserve, and £17,610 to the staff 
pension fund. ~The directors declare the 
divisible profits to be £123,571, and rever- 
sionary bonuses will be granted at the rate 
of £1 per £100 original sum assured to all 
ordinary department with. profits _ policy- 
holders whose assurances were in force on 
December 31, 1947. 
_ In the industrial department the surplus 
is £235,073, Of this sum, £33,000 has been 
transferred to investments reserve and 
£62,390 to the staff sion fund. The 
directors declare the divisible profits to be 
£65,000, representing £40,000 allocated for 
industrial department policyholders by way 
of additional non-contractual benefits under 
Policies becoming claims, and £25,000 for the 
out.oor staff. It is of interest to record that, 
since 1927, no. less than £940,000 has been 
allocated to industrial department _ policy- 
holders. 

The fire and general departments are mak- 


ing substantial progress and the premium in- 
come has reached £109,583. The whole of 
the business is reinsured and a small profit 
to the Society results. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


House purchase advances in 1947 far ex- 
ceed the total of any previous year. This 
is remarkable, in view of the postwar 
restrictions on the building of houses for 
owner-occupiers, and the fact that the 
Society is not prepared ro encourage the pur- 
chase of houses at greatly inflated prices. 

Many tenants aie now able to purchase 
their houses at prices not much in excess 
of 1939 values. The Seciety will advance 
a generous proportion of the purchase price 
of a house to a tenant able to purchase on 
reasonable terms. 

It is very desirable that every householder 
purchasing his home by payments out of in- 
come, should protect his dependents by en- 
suring that the house is freed from the loan 
in the event of his untimely death before 
the purchase is completed. The . Society’s 
house purchase plan ensures this protection. 

If the house purchaser desires to repay 
his mortgage for any reason, interest is calcu- 
lated on the net sum outstanding, no redemp- 
tion fees are required, and no interest is 
required in lieu of notice. 

The assets stand in the balance sheet at 
£23,974,383, and represents in the main in- 
vestments in British Government securities, 
debentures and preference shares in the 
United Kingdom and mortgages. 

The investments reserve has been increased 
by £115,000 to £875,000 and represents just 
over 34 per cent. of the assets. This reserve 
is necessary and certainly not too large. The 
general reserve has also been increased by 
£25,000 to £275,000. 

Assets, which may appear to be of con- 
siderable magnitude, are necessary because 
they largely represent policyholders’ money 
under endowment assurances which are con- 
stantly reaching maturity and have to be 
paid out. It is incorrect to judge the financial 
strength of a life office merely by the size 
of its assets and it is equally incorrect to 
regard the assets as the accumulation of 
profits earned in the past. I am happy to 
be able to say that the Society is in an 
unquestionably sound financial position. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 


In July next we shall nearly all be called 
upon to commence paying National Insurance 
contributions greater than the National 
Health contributions now being paid and, 
with certain exceptions, our personal repre- 
sentatives will be entitled to a death grant 
of £20. 1 wish to make it quite clear that 
National Insurance will not affect jn any 
way existing policies and they will be 
honoured by the Society in accordance with 
their terms. : 

A consequence of the death grant is that 
funeral expenses policies on the lives of 
various permitted relatives will no longer be 
issued in the industrial department, but, as 
a result of ‘current legislation, a person will 
be able to insure for £20 maximum on the 
death. of his or her parent or grandparent 
only. This new legislation does not alter 
or restrict the right of a husband to affect 
assurances for any amount on the life of his 
wife or. vice-versa, nor does it restrict own 
life assurances. In 1947 approximately 81 
per cent. of the new premium income of 
the industrial department was accounted for 
by own life assurances or assurances by a 
wife.on her husband, or vice-versa; it follows 
that- the- new circumstances are unlikely to 
have a serious adverse financial effect. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GENERAL 'REFRACTORIES, 
LIMITED 
RECORD TURNOVER 


The forty-eighth anr ual general meeting of 
General Refractorics, Limited, was held at 
Sheffield, on:the 13th instant, Sir Ronald W. 
Matthews (the chairman). presiding, 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 

The heavy demand for all types of your 
company’s products, both in the home. and 
Overseas markets, continued throughout the 
year, and is still being maintained at a highly 
satisfactory level. The turnover for the year 
proved to be a record for the group. This 
continued expansion of our business will give 
great satisfaction to our stockholders, and is 
conclusive proof of the wisdom of the policy 
of modernisation and mechanisation which 
your directors are pursuing in the com any’s 
works and quarries, with a view to com ining 
the maximum rate of production with the 
highest quality of product. 

here ts a constantly expanding demand for 
refractory products of all kinds for consump- 
tion both at home and in the export markets. 
That is amply proved by our own growing 
turnovers during the past few years, and it 
is clear that as the production of steel and 
other materials, which rely for their manu- 
facture on high grade refractories, increases, 
so ‘will the pressure on the refractories in- 
dustry grow. 

There is unhappily still among large 
sections of the population a complete in- 
ability to realise the gravity of the situation 
in which the country finds itself today. 
American aid is certainly not going to main- 
tain our standard of living even at its present 
level indefinitely. Already in many markets 
the high prices of British goods are causing 
a distinct slackening of demand, and only 
hard and conscientious work and a determi- 
nation by all concerned to get the maximum 
amount out of every unit of plant and 
machinery will provide that extra volume of 
output which will make it possible to keep 
down export prices to a competitive level. 


FULLY EMPLOYED 


Stockholders will be glad to learn that 
during 1947 all branches and subsidiaries 
were fully employed to the maximum of their 
available manpower and played their part in 
the satisfactory results achieved. The plant 
and machinery is in first-class condition and 
—so far as raw materials are concerned—we 
have vast resources of fireclay, ganister and 
sand in this country which assure our position 
for a long term of years. 

The new Research and Technical labora- 
tory which we are building at Worksop will, 
we anticipate, be completed by the middle 
of 1948. The closer concentration of ovr 
research organisation in a building, furnished 
with the most modern equipment available, 
will facilitate the quest for new and improved 
products and will be of the greatest help to 
the works management in solving their dav- 
to-day problems, as well as fostering even 
closer co-operation with the industries we 
serve. The plant erected by Henry Foster 
& Company, Limited, for production of car- 
bon blocks for blast furnaces operated very 
satisfactorily during the whole of the year 
under review. In the Scottish Group we have 
completed the driving of the.new clay mine 
at Castlecary, and also the pithead erections ; 
these improvements will increase the tonnZge 
from the mine and provide more economical 
handling methods. 

The trading profit of the group for 1947 
amounted to: £330,681. Income from othe: 
sources, £995, aggregating £331,676 against 
a total last year of £285,985—an. increase 
over the figure of previous year of 
£45,691. The Group net profit attriburabl- 
to General Refractori¢s, Limited, amounte: 
to £106,228. (£89,405). Your dixectors. re- 
commend thepayment of adividend of 10 per 


cent. ‘a Mes 
The report was adopted. 
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DAVIS AND TIMMINS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The forty-minth annual general meeting of 
Davis and Timmins, Limited, was held, on 
the 12th instant, in London. : 

Mr F. Le Neve Foster (chairman and 
joint managing director) said that when he 
had addressed shareholders last year it had 
been in the shadow of the serious interrup- 
tion caused by the fuel crisis. He had 
referred to the pact they had had with their 
workpeople to make up the substantial 
amount of production lost during the stop- 
page. Their workpeople had well and truly 
carried out their bargain. By increased 
efforts and by overtime, the whole of the lost 
production had been made good well within 
schedule. There was evidence that the 
tempo set by that excellent achievement had 
carried on and inspired what he hoped was 
a permanent increase of efficiency through- 
out their works, which had resulted in the 
satisfactory report and accounts now 
presented. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The net profit for the year, after making 
provision for depreciation, taxation and other 
items, was £56,342, as against the corre- 
sponding figure of £42,388. Gross trading 
profit was £104,910 as against £68,004 iast 
year. The combined profit and loss account 
gave a clearer picture of the results of the 
group as a whole. They showed trading 
profits, after providing for profits tax, etc., 
at £152,579, as against £89,454 for the pre- 
vious year, while net profits, after provision 
for considerable increased allocations for 
depreciation and income tax, amounted to 
£59,742, as against £43,568. 

The substantially increased trading profits 
could definitely be attributed to increased 


peso, During the yee hag, ad 


20 per cent. in value. Part of the increase 
was attributable to increased cost of metal 
and wages but, when he told them that their 
weight of metal cut up during the year was 
up by over 20 per cent., shareholders would 
appreciate that the increase in production was 
a very real one. 

After bringing in the net profits for the 
year and the profits brought. forward from 
1946 and deducting the net interim dividends 
already paid, there was a balance left to be 
dealt with of £127,789. The directors recom- 
mended a final dividend of 30 per cent., 
including 10 per cent. bonus, making with 
the interim of 10 per cent. already paid a 
total distribution of 40 per cent. for the year, 
which was the same as for 1945. Even so, 
their net dividends for the year were less 
than half the group profit available, after 
making full provision for income tax and 
profits tax. In those circumstances the 
directors felt that the distribution proposed 
was well within the spirit of the F.B.1.’s 
dividend limitation proposals and the White 
Paper. 


HEAVY ORDER BOOK 


They still had a heavy order book and 
their works were running smoothly, For the 
first three months of the current year pro- 
duction and sales were higher than the 
average of last year. There was, however, 
some slackening in the demand for larger 
diameters and business was tending to 
become more competitive. It must be 
expected that the tendency would develop 
through all sections. Looking into the future, 
he felt confident that, with the benefit of their 
unrivalled experience in the trade and the 
efficiency they could demonstrate, the com- 
pany could end would continue to give an 
account of itself which would be worthy of 
its great record im the past. 

The report was adopted. 





JOHN BARKER AND, 
COMPANY, ) 
LARGER TURNOVER 


The fifty-fitth annual general meeting 9f 
John Barker and Company, Limited, was ~ 


held, on the 8th instant, at Kensington, si 


Mr Trevor A. Bowen, D.L., J.P, the 





chairman, said toat the year cnded January 3], 


1948, had presented many complexities 
problems entailing anxious thought 
concentrated effort en the part of the direc. 
tors, managers and staff, and in his opinion” 
the resulting net profit of £1,056,407 must 
be considered sctisfactory, although not as 
good as their record of the previous year, 
The net profit was, of course, subject to the 
charge for taxation. zs 


During the year under review conditions 
had remained difficult and the drive for ex. 
ports had had a reflex action upon trade, 
In addition, there had been a continued issue © 
of new Orders by the various Ministries, as 
well as cancellations of previous Orders, 
many of them resulting in confusion. There 
had also been changes in purchase tax and 
couponage. Ceiimg prices and control had 
been enforced by the Ministries with: a 
general contraction in margins. Those factors 
combined: had mad it a very difficult year 
and had brougn. apout a reduction in gross 
profits. Nevertheless, he thought it would 
be agreed that the net profit was satisfactory, 
With the com, %any’s strong liquid assets posi- 
tion the directors were confident that their 
established trading policy could be maim” 
tained and good competitive value given 1 
their many customers. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
final dividend of 174 per cent., making a 
cent., less tax, for the year, was approv saa 





NOTICES 





ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


, 


‘3 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


The Board will proceed at an early date to appoint (a) a Lecturer 
in Statistics, salary £550/£25/£650, or (b) an Assistant Lecturer in 
Statistics, salary £400/£25/£450. Applications for the latter post from 
candidates graduating this summier will be considered. Candidates 
selected begin duties on October Ist, 1948. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, Trinity College, Dublin, and applica- 
tions must reath him not tater than 15th June, 1948. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of READER IN ECONOMICS. 
Salary scale £950 to £1,100 per annum, Initial salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Membership F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. Applications should be sent, NOT later than May 
22, 1948, to the Registrar, the University,- Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
Applications are invited for a Lecturer in Economics. Salary range 


£525-£800 and children’s allowances, Particulars may be obtained from 


the Registrar to whom applications (six copies) should be sent not 
later than May 15th. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


Applications are invited for the temporary post of Statistical Assistant 
in the Department of Economics. Salary £300-£350. Further particulars 


can be obtained from the Registrar to whom applications must be sent 
before May 15, 1948. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer 
in Government. Salary according to qualifications and experience. For 


further particulars apply to the Registrar, to whom applications must 
be sent before May 15, 1948. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
SHAKESPEARE STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Principal: H. BAKER, Ph.D., A.M.I.M.E., A.M.L.C.E. 
Applications are invited for the post of Senior Assistant in Commerce, 
with special knowledge of Management subjects. 
; The salary is —_, et ao basa os — which ranges 
rom a minimum £790 to a maximum £800- man), rom 
purtkoey rti ’ lars aon Won f applicati aes 
or particu and form of a tion may be. obtained from 
the Registrar of the College, to whom the completed a on should 
be returned within a fortnigut of the appearance of this advertisement. 
F,. STEPHENSON, Acting Clerk to the Governors. 


DIVIDEND No. 243 * 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 23 per cent bei 
at the rate of 10 per cent per annum upon the paid-up Capital Stoc 
of the bank, has been DECLARED for the three months ending May 
31, 1948, and will be payable at the bank and its branches on and after 
June 1, 1948, to shareholders of record April 30, 1948. 

By Order of the Board, 


E. B. McINERNEY, London Manager. 
6, Lothbury, London, E.C.2. April 15, 1948. 





NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


Applications invited for vacancy in the Economie Section of the 
Statistics Branch. Candidates should have good Honours degree) im 
Economics and some research experience. idk 

Salary £500-£600 per annum, according to qualifications. a 

Applications, giving date of birth, full particulars of education, qualif- 
cations and experience. should be made within 14 days of appearanes) 
of this advertisement, to National Coal Board, Establishments (General) 
Branch, Hobart House, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, marking. 
envelope TT/55 in top left-hand corner, Original testimonials s : 


NOT be forwarded. Only candidates selected for: intervie y will be 
advised. 
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I ARGE English firm of Office Appliance manufacturers with brane 
4 throughout the world have a vacancy for a travelling p ” 
instructor and technician. ‘Theoretical and practical engineering train- 
ing is an essential qualification; some experience of tographic and 
printing processes will be an advantage and know e of Fre 
and/or Spanish very desirable. Age under 30. The post entails : 
to twelve months’ training at the factory in London. After training” 
the duties will consist of visiting the Company's various bra 
overseas for the purpose of giving technical instruction in the Com 
pany’s products to members of the branch staffs.—Write, giving re 


pericwinrs. of career to date and stating approximate salary required, 
ox Q a. 








Tes any small, sound firm require a. first-class Sales Manager? 

Advertiser, aged 40, has wide and successful ience in ae 
organisation and general business management. Excellent sales 
and possesses ability to control internal and outside staff and gain ; 
loyalty and enthusiasm. Accustemed to highly-paid sales e re 
position in large firm but desires change to smaller concern with a view! 
to growing personally with its expansion, 
Public school; 


i 


hs 


respectable war record.—Box 705 








Unimpeachable references, 


OUNG man, 28, 6 yrs’ war service, 2nd Cl. B.A.Oxon. Mod.-G@ 
eee Spanish, French, seeks opening in Commerce or Ind 


Jorn aase specialised economic and industrial subjects, avert n 
French, German, some Spanish, ab 


* pa , able translator, seeks post wit 
periodical press service or book publishers.—Box 701. oe 
5b ill earnings te ep 


B..8« Boon) London papers wanted: student—Box 700. tilod 
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THE ECONOMIST;, April, 17,,1948 


Feenvoince HAAG 


For the 10 days ended April 10, 1948, 
total ordinary revenue was £99,831,000 
against ordinary expenditure of. £95,378,000 
and issues to sinking funds £114,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations gf £114 000, 
thesurplus accrued since April 1st is £4,339,000 
against a deficit of: £26,491,000 -for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 














ORDINARY A AND SELF- Seeheae 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE - 
TR be } _Revei ts ito the 
xchequ 
t tf thousand} 
Revenue 22 2 ¥ 
“ORDINARY 
RevEnvui , } 
Income Tax... . . .'1309150/1156233' 1189728) 34,120? 42,802 
Sur-tax oo. .94 45 90,000). 75,742 91,2 2/000! 4,750 
Estate, ete., Duties’ 160,000'148,044 172,029) 4,250/' 5.450 
Stamps......----| 55,000, 38,5358) 56,280, 1,500) 1,560 
Profits 250,000) 32,107 36,120+1"250| 1°950 
E.P.T. }i2 325,39) 252,568) 8,360} 8,300 
Other Inland Rev.) 1,000 724 } | aS 5 
Special Contrit butn.; 50,000} es 3 Ai td 9+4 Sebi ds | oe 
Total Inland Rev. 1915160,1776579 1798660; 5], 480, 64,607 
Cistoris..... 320, 600' 620,741" 791, 101 18,239) 21, 389 
Picise’...... 00. | 126,550! 563,500'.629,700" Roan 7,000 
Total Customs 
Excise ... _shasarasojaasa2ay 1420801) 24,73 | 28,389 
Motor Duties... ..| 50,000) . 49,456 49, 108) 2,64 141s 


Surplus W ar Stores} 102,000 155,996 197 231, 


Surplus mec ceipts! 

from Trading.....}.. 57,000, 59,000; 207,261) ”... 
Wireless Live € nc CS, il, 4000) 9,940) 11,200) +e 
Crown Land ..| 7,000 950) 
Receipts from) 

Sundry Loans...) 14, 000) 26, 780, 23, 044) 


Miscell. Receipts. . -| 68,000 78,312; 242,603) 3,458) 5,420 


ee a5 +> 








Total Ord. Rev... {3765300 a] 82,367 99,831 








SeF-BALANCING | 
Post Office... .... » 150, »200) 131 00 143,500 3, 2,950 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds.; 16,000) 150, 522 23,183: “on 129 








Wis... 02-5 "3951500 Sena nie 06,927 102910 





Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 


(¢ thousand) 
Este (— Ss a 
Expenditure mate, as ny Daye Bee 
$49 to | to |ended| ended 


| Mar. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
| 32, | 31, -f 12,°| 20, 
| 1947 } 1948 } 1947 | 1948, 


ot 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 
Nat. Debt..... 500,000) 








498.819 626) 25,2 bh 









und 
Other Cons. a 
Services ....... 8,000) 





8 et 7,291 32 


te. 0 acd tor 000) 577,874, 534,231 25,249) 26,928 
Supply Services . .\2441679,3332472. 2652873, 83, 500) 68,450 























_ 28,753 











CHANGES IN DEBT ¢ thousand) . 
Net Recetpts Ner aiceiieeees 














* ‘TreasuryBills .... 1,961 | /3% Def acs. Banda, *4,556 
Nat. Savings ..... lL, 34 Gon 
i, Def. Bonds... 1, 946-53" ub eas <9 450 
ax Reserve Certs. 839 
Other Debt. -— 
Other Debt, :+- Internal ...... .. 672 
External ; .... ; ~ °1,196 | Ways and Méans 
Treasury Deposits. 35,500 Advances ...... 11,925 
42,293 17,603 
* Including £3,666,000 paid’ off on. maturity: 
FLOATING DEBT 
r a (hm million) 
Tocas Ways and 
; Bille” Agee Trea-. 
Date sury ‘Total 
——;—— | #4} De. .] Float, 
j posits ing 
didial to, |iPublie “a | Oe f Dent 
ender! . Tap | Depts. | Eng- | Bene | 
| land 
denis beacuse Ns aaa At EER Ree ee 
1947 | i * i 
Apr. 12 | 2185- o| 2728-8| s 580 0 6 | v= |1448:5| 6951-9 
| 
Dec. 20 | 2350: 0 | 2605-4) 306-6 | 6+3 1377-0 | 6545-2 
‘ 2250-0} per? 305-6 | ©... |1402+51 6508-8 
} : 
1948 
Jan. 10 | 2220-0} 2516-3 | 317-2 11374-0 | 6427-5 
» WW 2210-0 2474-3} 373-7 | 1335-5 | 6393-5 
» 24| 2200-0 | 2426-6 |) 341-1 1330-0 | 6297-7 
», $1} 2190-0) 2357-3] 371-5)... | 1529-5 | 6248-1 
Feb. 7) 2170-0, 2351-5) 301-6 |... | 1329-5:16152-6 
» 4412160-0 | 2307-4] 366-4 | 1274-5 | 6108-3 
eaaihsl 2160: 0 | 2346-8| 447-6}... | 1236-5} 6190-9 
,, 281 2160-01 2342-4) 492-7] 2-5 | 1201-0] 6198-6 
Mar. 6) 2160-0! 2667:5| 446-3 | 1259-5 | 6533-3 
» 13} 2160-0 | 2692-2| 416-7} 6*5 | 1239-5| 6514-4 
y» 20 | 2160-0 | 2712-5] 403-8 | 20-5 | 1249-5 | 6546-3 
«. 31 | 4910-2 | 4910-2) 334-B | 6-0 | 1291-7) 6542-0 
Apr, 10 | 2160-0 | 2752-0} 328-9 13265 | 6567-4 


} 


TREASURY BILLS 





(£ million) 
Aver: e Per 
Amount ae Cent 
~~ ot of ‘Alloi- Allotted 
ender bial . at 
Oftered|*PPliCM a notte ment Min. 
tor | to Rate 
1947 
April 12 | 170-0 | 266-2 | 170-0] 10. 2-57 43 
1948 
Jan. 9} 170-0 | 285-2 | 170-0} 10 2-63 45 
s, 16 | 170-0} 251-2} 160-0] 10 3-41 57 
» 23 | 160-0 | 269-1 | 160-0} 10 2-97 46 
» 30 | 160-0 | 282-7 | 150-0 9 11-56 % 
Feb. 6 | 150-0 | 276-5 | 160-0 9 11-89 42 
» 433 | 160-0} 240-2 | 170-0] 10 0-92 67 
» 20 | 170-0 | 266-0 | 170-0} 160 0-16 52 
27 | 170-0 | 236-8 | 170-0 | 10 2-41 68 
Mar. 5 | 170-0 | 292-7/| 170-0} 10 1-10 40 
» 32 | 170-0 | 286-3 | 170-0} 10 1-48 45 
» 19} 170-0 | 266-5 | 170-0; 10 1-74 54 
25 | 170-0 | 300:5 | 170-0| 10 2-87 1 
Apr. 2 170-0 | 295-1 | 170-0} 10 ‘2-49 42 
9 | 170-0 | 291-2! 170-0] i 2-62 44 





Qn April 9th applications for bills. to. be. paid. on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday were accepted as to about 44 per cent of the 
amount applied for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at 
higher prices were accepted in full. £170 million (maximum) 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for April 16th. For the 
week ended April 27th the Banks will be asked for 
Treasur™ deposits to an amount of £120 million (maximum), 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 











pee Pattee | cest e er ek as (£ thousand) 
Total Ord. Exp, . ./297567 5910346)3187104 108749) 95,378 See deha Sheena 
Siking Funds .. a a | set nk, 20,374 lis Week Ended 
Sene-Bia : A Apr. 5 | Apr. 3 
Post Office big 2a ‘131 oa neh 600) 2,950 ae 
Income, 12% vines “a5 1,500* 
mia! 350 ta ip Pee S200: 300° 
— ti ST israel Sadat ie 113418} 98,572 Net Savings ...scccseceesess 200* 
After increasing Exche ~nl balances by £276,373 to — 
ie cad TES SawE AEs | Rare ss rs 
gross Nat 24,6 tnilfion aches be Caseesee sos 
(revised Natigial DG bait byte tb; Repayments seebeee te eeenste 629* 
5 i NET ISSUES (£ thousand) Net. Savings.....00.c0rvccsvevees 76* 
ERA Rtas sc ucsetravieses tte $M | mo, and Trustee Savings Banks: mr 
Tithe Act, 1956, & MU (0) ois: ise caceds c hawent 1,250 Ipts Preece eee reese 7241 
Overseas rrade ‘Guarantees Act, 1939, s 4 Ba. 17 Repayments .....--+e+eseres 
ousing (Scot.) Ai ousing (F jin. a: perenne 
Prov) (Sot nck eae ff 73° He UE. de oe 500 Net Savings «..-e+esderees 2,676 
La ne Lew peer i" j: Romn oe Teal al Net a at 2,952, 
Resources Bevslopunent Ace, i006, _ Interest‘on certificates repaid... — 
mere — y Se Interest accrued on savings remain- 
Ovesnean Foad iis 60205)... ok, Bakaohons ing invested ......-...++++++ 2,287 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947; Post-war credits... 679 = we rene 


cover three Saige ‘als {April lst to 3rd). 
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‘BANK OF ae 
RETURNS 


APRIL 14, 1948 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





m £ ' £ 
Notes Issued : } Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln, . - 4241, 764,579 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De. Securities ... 1288,170,500 
partment. . 68,483,254 i Other Secs. ,.. 806,780 
i Coin other 
}i than Geld... 7,620 
Amt. of, Fid.. —-.-—- 
Issues. 2. *: 1300,060,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
174s. 3d. -per 
Qn BNC) 004. 247,853 
1300,247,833 “1300, 247, 833 


BANKING Oe ee f 














£ 
Capital....... 14,553,000 | Govt. Seés..,. - 338, bo, 291 
Rese 3,191,518 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*..,. 14,474,892.| Discounts and 
—— - Advances... 40,568,871 
Other Deps, : | Securities... ~ 20,132°499 
Bankers..... 302,058,832 a 
Other Acets... 94,029,349 30,701,370 
Tres 
396,088,181 | Notes........ 58,483,254 
oe Cane ee ces 593,676 
428 "307,591. 428,307,594 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIV« ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1947 | _ Tas 
| age: | Mee, | Agee T Ape 
te? i 3h 7 id 
cahaulatccmapanstaiictcgalca lan arthednbabitaciaddicsioedh ate scuiceedeeamamute x nace 
Issue Dept. + 1 
Notes in circulation... ... 1402-9)1245- 911246 - é 1241+8 
Notes in banking depart- 
weet Fics SK | 47> ‘ 54-4) 53+ ‘ 585 
Government debt and | } 
securities*® ... 20.00... \1449- 2 1299- 3/1299-3)1299-2 
Other securities... ..... 0-8 O-7 0-7 0-8 
MOONE io vs oh cca RRS 9-2; 2 0-2 0:2 


Valued at s. per fine oz. | 172/38 172/3| 172/3} 1729/3 





moet Dept. : f } 

De 
me 5 9-0 31-8 14-5 
Bankers 314-3 308-4) 302-0 
OMe oe. Oa 94-3) 91-4) 94-0 
Tete i ASA OA 417-6) 411-6) 410-5 

Securities : } ; 
Government 341-0) 346-9) 338-5 
Discounts, etc 2) 144, 9-0) 1046 
CN ea ns } 25° 19-3} 20-1 
Totes GAG. i269 381-3) 375-2} 369-2 
Banking dept. res.......... | 48 | 54-0} 58-0 

% eo % ¥ % 

“ Proportion ”. abies po Sighs % | me! ee a i-11 14-3 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
Fiduciary. issue reduced from {1,350 million to £1,300 
million on March 4, 1948. 


“THE Economist ' INDEX OF WHOLESALE 






PRIcEsS 
(1927 = 100) 

| Apri Mach“) Apel an” 

ier | 1948 | 1948 

MEG Ss cr ckcnn es 107-7 124-5 | 124-27 
Other foods ........ . 138-5 158°5 
ROTANOS coed ti wren 172: 6t 172-8, 
Minerals. ...5.. ns 243-6 243-6. 


155*6 155-8 


GOLD AND SILV2% 
The Bank of England's Official buying price for gold 


zs t fi bout the 
PIS TSG See ™ ot 


| SILVER 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Golony and 


, Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, op 
BRANCHES: 





Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (8, India) Mandalay Mombasa aa 
Amritsar Cotembo uwara Nairobi . i 
hombal Delhi Eliya Nakuru R.A. 
Bamibdy : Rangoon Entebbe 
Caleutta Kandy : Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Cawnpore Karachi Zanzibar Kampala ; 
Chittageng Lahore Kericho Mbale 


Dar-es-Salaam Mwanza Tanga Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ase ve £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ire sea £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... as ae £2,500,000 
The Bank conduets every description of Eastern Banking business, 


Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





WE INVITE YOU 


to make use of the services of this Bank’s Travel, 
Commercial Intelligence and other departments 
if you intend visiting Australia or New Zealand, 


Advices from a network of branches enable us 
to give practical and up-to-date information on 
all aspects of industrial, commercial and _ social 
conditions throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 


Head Office : 
CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 





Established 
1837 


Branches throughout 
Australia 


and New Zeatand. 71, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated in —S 
with limited liability)-ONTARIO AND QUEBEC RAILWAY CO. FI 
PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. SIX PER CENT, COMMON STOCk 
—In preparation for the payment of the half-yearly 


interest payable i 


on June 1 next, the Debenture Stock Transfer Books will be closed on | 


May 1 and will be re-opened on June 2. The half-yearly interest on the 
Cemmon Stock will be paid on June ist to holders of record on May Ist. 
R. F. eet ae ey Secretary, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1i Ap: il 9, 1948. 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER GOMPANY, LIMITED _ 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of Nine Shillings and 
Three Pence per £5 Share on Coupon No. 
deduction of British Income Tax but less Egyptian Corner and 
Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting to is. 1653d. making 8s. 1:347d. 
net on and after April 15, 1948, at the National Bank of Eg Sypt in 
ee ia at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6, King William Street, 


Rwy wees for the year ended December 31, 1947, £138,600 Uast year 
£ 
DATED, Alexandria, Egypt, April 8, 1948. 
By Order of the Board, 
ROBERT WALTON, 


~ CITY OF MANCHESTER ~ 


CITY SURVEYOR AND ENGINEER’S DEPARTMENT 
PRINCJPAL ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Applications are invited for the eeioane post ef Principal Adminis- 
trative Assistant at a lidated salary of £1,060 per — rising 
by annual increments of £50 to £1,210 per annum, neing salary 
according to qualifications and expertence. 
Full details of the appointment and form of application are available 


from the undersigned. 
PHILIP B. DINGLE, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, 2. 


FONoMist (B.Com. ist Class Hons.) seeks change in industry, social 
research, etc. Now Editor Trade Journal at £850: . Experience 
University research. Knowledge of retail bution.—Box 699. 


Manager. 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 246, 








TOTAL FUNDS 


Printed. in Geeat Britain by Sr. Press, Lrp., Porwagal St » Kingsway, London, 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1 


119 will be paid without | 


FOUNDED 1877. 


BISHOPSGATE, 


LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES. 


Total Advances upon House Property to Policyholders exceed. 


£17,371,769|TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION: 


C.2.. Published 
US. Representative : R's S. Farley 111 Broadway, New 





‘WATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


dncorporeted in Egypt, § 1 ‘vO \ 
Liability of Members is Limited, 


- Head Office - - - th te 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL — 
RESERVE FUND 










"heute Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN” 
























Head Office: Branches sarees 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
€sTo, 1828 


LONDON OFFICES: 87, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and _ 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Cirous, S.wit, 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. Keyl 













REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. — 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL Se EXCEEDS éi 


ASSETS EX 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €181 000,000 


(1946 Accounts) 





ak 


oF 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES — 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESE 


A 
Applications are invited for the post of head of the above de 
The appointment will be for ee of five years in the first 
and will carry a salary, dependi on the qualifications and e 
of the holder, of between £1,000 ‘ane £1,200, with the status of , 
or £1,500, with the status of Professor, together with free - 
and from Jamaica, and payment of contributions to any 
superannuation scheme to which the holder belongs. The 
responsibilities of the holder will be to initiate and organ 
department, and to plan and conduct research in the British 
Indies and Caribbean region; but he may be required toe. un 
some teaching duties. —<Applications, giving particulars of age, ac 
qualifications, experience, and published writings, together 
names of three referees who can — from personal knowl of 
the ability of the candidate, should be sent, not later than 3lst 
1948, to the Under Secretary of State, Research Department, 
Office, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, S.W.1, from whom es saad 
particulars _Tegarding the appointment can be obtained, 
EXPERIENCED Assistant Editor required by established publishers 

of legal accountancy and commercial books. Capable of r or 
manuscripts, proof-reading up to final iene for press, initiating 
planning synopses of new works. Essential qualification is working 
knowledge of law, accountancy and related wales. Preference 
i, me er a editorial experience rite, giving f 

ars, k 


Company, “RAS or Solicitor required for. small wake 

office. Knowledge of aoiersatiaas Patent and ‘Trade : 
desirable but not essential. Must be good organiser, methodi 
ae aca ty for attention to detail.—Please apply in first an 
to x oll 


Boxee required by BE Birmingham manufacturers. 
e 


ealls for man a with sound ex ence in normal ad 
present markets.—Only applicants having hel Mey position 4 









apply, “stating - age, experience and salary ‘equi 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE ¢54 + ae 





LONDON, E.C.2. 


. Newsrarer, Lty 


ee by THe Economist 
‘ork, 6.—Saturday, April 17, 1948. 















